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THE LITTLE PRINCESS. 



CHAPTER I. 

In the meantime a storm had passed over the 
town. The air felt cool and fresh as it played 
round my temples, and the wet gravel sparkled in 
the gaslight. One of the Duke's carriages took 
ns home; we drove with a thundering noise into 
the Claudius yard. I felt a kind of childish pride 
which made my heart swell as I jumped from the 
carriage door, at which one of the footmen was 
standing deferentially, to the pavement, and 
entered the house which had but a day or two 
before been almost forbidden me. I looked up at 
Charlotte's window, and wished very much that 
she might be looking out; but the house was 
quite dark, with the exception of the staircase 
window. In the middle of the hall hung a hand- 
some but old-fashioned lamp, lighting up the 
ceiling of the beautiful domed hall, which by 
daylight could scarcely be seen. 
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One of the huge conservatories, of which the 
Princess had been speaking that night, was 
lighted up by two globular lamps, which shed 
their light far into the night. As we followed the 
path towards the Carolinenlust, I heard someone 
coming hastily towards us from the conservatory ; 
something light fluttered behind the nearest rose- 
bush, and Charlotte stood suddenly before us. 

" I heard you coming,'* she said, in a subdued 
tone. *^ Will you let me have * Princesschen ' for 
half-an-hour, Dr. von Sassen, it is such a lovely 
night, and I will see her safe back to the Carolinen- 
lust ? '* 

My father said good-night to me, and promised 
to let Ilse know where I was. He went on, while 
Charlotte put her arm round my shoulder and 
drew me close to her. 

^' I can't help it, child, but I must get yon to 
act as buffer for a little while," she half 
whispered; "two obstinate people are having a 
row over there.'' She pointed to the conservatory. 
** Uncle Eric so very seldom spends the evening 
with ns that Eckhof has by degrees got quite 
accustomed to being first fiddle at the tea-table. 
But to-day, great to our astonishment, uncle him- 
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self presided at it. We had hardly taken refuge in 
the conservatory from the first heavy drops than 
Eckhof began, with wonderful wont of tact, to up- 
braid my uncle for having Helldorf to dine with us. 
He found he had put his foot into a hornet's nest ! " 

She stopped and listened a moment ; we heard 
Eckhofs loud voice in the distance. 

" It certainly will do the old fellow no harm,'' 

«he continued, rather angrily, " if his hypocritical 

ways among the work people are put a stop to. He 

lias been taking too much upon himself, and 

carrying things rather too far ; it is very natural ! 

JBut Uncle Eric was, of course, to know nothing of 

this. Now he is cutting up all the old man^s 

theories, while his cold, indifferent manner makes 

-every word tell." She walked on rather quicker. 

"God knows what is the cause of this sudden 

<jollision ; Uncle Eric has gone on for years 

apparently blind to the man's fanatical spirit — and 

Eckhof took care never to drop into his unbearably 

wanting way of talking with him, but now he is 

so excited and enraged that he involuntarily uses 

his stock phrases ; no one would stand that ! I 

hate hearing a man talk such nonsense; but, on 

the other hand, 1 am grateful to the old fellow, 
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for he lias always taken Dagobert's and my part, 
so I want to put a stop to his punishment as 
quicHy as possible. Tour appearance will put an 

■ 

end to the scene/' 

The nearer T got to the conservatory — ^it was 
not the one Darling had dashed through — the 
more dream-like it all appeared to me. I hardly 
heard Charlotte's whispers, but let her mechani- 
cally draw me forward. The conservatory lay at 
some distance to one side of the broad path^ so 
that until this moment I had only seen the glass 
shining in the distance, but had not been near it. 
Of course, at that time I knew nothing of 
geography or botany. I did not understand that 
the building opposite contained a region of tropical 
vegetation, preserved under glass in the midst of 
German soil ; and my only designation for it was, 
wonderful but yet real. 

There were neither flower-pots nor tubs as in 
the other forcing-house, but palms grew to a 
tremendous height, straight from the ground, 
looking as if they would shoot through the pro- 
tecting glass. Cascades fell over the brown rock- 
work, scattering spray in sparkling drops around, 
and making the giant, but delicate fronds of 
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some handsome ferns tremble incessantly. Cacti 
grew over the stone work, stretching theii* wonder- 
ful forms helplessly on the ground, but there 
hung from them purple flowers, inches long . 
while in the distant half-twilight one could see 
lovely dentated flowers reflecting the light in gold 
and white. 

I looked up at Charlotte and thought she must 
be dazzled by this scene of enchantment, as I, the 
excited, inexperienced child, was — I forgot that 
this was but a part of the " shop " which she and 
Dagobert had such a contempt for. She had fixed 
her eyes upon one point — on Mr. Claudius' face. 
He stood, with the lamp-light full upon him, by 
the side of a palm ; his tall figure was as upright 
as its slim stem. It was not true — his eyes were 
not cold and calm at this moment. His face was 
lit up and flushed with excitement, although his 
<5rossed arms gave him the appearance of quiet 
immobility. 

The tea-table, which had been hurriedly brought 
in, looked strange among these surroundings. 
Dagobert was still in uniform sitting by it ; the 
gold about his chest and shoulders harmonised, 
though in a different way to his uncle's plain 
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dress, with the glorious brilliancy of these tropical 
blossoms. He sat balancing a teaspoon on his^ 
finger ; his back was turned to Mr. Claudius^ and 
he looked as if he were bending for shelter from 
the storm passing over his head. He took no part 
in the unpleasant recriminations, as little as 
Miss Pliedner, who was knitting with such feverish 
haste, as if it were necessary to provide some 
children's orphanage with stockings in the shortest 
possible time. 

" You will get nothing out of me by that, Mr. 
Eckhof/' said Mr Claudius to the old clerk, who* 
stood supporting himself with both hands against 
the chair, at some little distance from his angry 
chief, though he had thrown his head back 
defiantly; he had just been speaking with his 
sonorous voice, in those broad, accented tones- 
which sounded as though they must tell — 
*' Blasphemy, unbelief, atheism; one must not 
under- value the effect of these favourite thunder- 
bolts of your party. It is principally through them 
that you achieve the almost incredible fact of out- 
wardly subjecting, even in this 19th century, a 
great number of enlightened people to such 
xuiprrow-miuded fanaticism as your own. Many^ 
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even people of spirit, are inflaepced to a certain 
extent bj the fear of the efPect these anathemas 
would have on the mass of the people, and there- 
fore, in spite of their better judgment, are 
silent ; and this is what makes the throne of your 
party, for a time, still firm on its clay feet." 

The chair shook under the hands of the old 
clerk, but Mr. Claudius took no notice of the 
noise, and continued — 

*^I respect Christianity — ^remember that; bat 
not the Church. I have, therefore, adhered in 
accordance with my own convictions to the wishes 
of all my predecessors, who always cultivated a 
pious mind among the work people ; but I will 
never allow my house to be made a nest of 
fanatical errors. A. commercial house, which 
trades far over the sea, with Turks, Chinese, 
and every other nation, and exacts orthodoxy 
which demands implicit belief in its own narrow 
precepts — I cannot imagine anything more incon- 
sistent. How our young commercial travellers, 
whom you are so carefully bringing up in 
orthodoxy, must dissemble when they have to 
enter into friendly business relations with those 
whom they despise as being without the pale of 
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salvation. I cannot forgive myself for having* 
allowed this erroneous spirit to continue un- 
observed for so long, while my people have been 
suffering " — 

"I have never put pressure on auyone/' in- 
terrupted the old derk. 

" Of course not with the cudgel, Mr. Eckhof ; 
but you have on the strength of your position with 
regard to the people. I know, for instance, that 
our youngest clerk, a man of no means, and who 
has to support his widowed mother out of his 
salary, contributes far beyond what he can afford 
to your missionary box, the existence of which I 
had no idea of until lately. Our numerous work 
people have allowed a certain amount of their 
wages to be kept back weekly for the above-named 
box, because they dare not refuse, as they believe 
your influence with me is everything, and that 
you would get them dismissed. Ton never think 
how dear they have to pay for their belief without 
this. Do not the clergy extort money for every 
one of the rites they perform? They have to 
contribute something of their earnings to the 
Church at their baptism, at the celebration of the 
Holy Communion, at their marriage, even on 
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their death-beds they have to pay to the Church 
what they have so hardly earned ; and for these 
reasons the missionary box is to be done away 
with. The tracts also, of which I saw such a 
quantity on the table in the work-room yesterday, 
and which, with their silly, childish trash, spoil 
•our beautiful language, and appeal only to the 
rude times of the Middle Ages." 

The whole of this sweeping condemnation was 
uttered in a voice full of emotion. The speaker's 
•cheeks had become a little more flushed, and every 
now and then he quietly drew back his hand, 
which was stretched out towards his clerk. 

Charlotte stood still as if rooted to the ground ; 
«he seemed quite to have forgotten that she had 
fetched me to put an end to the scene. 

'' He is quite right," she murmured. *' I should 
not have thought him capable of it ; he is usually 
so indolent and sparing with his words. And 
really if Eckhof is not stupid enough to throw 
down the gauntlet again ! " she exclaimed angrily, 
and her eyes flashed fire at the old clerk. 

*^ If you do despise the silly, childish trash, Mr. 
Claudius," he said, his full, deep voice becoming 
^rerv shrill, ** nevertheless, it strengthens and 
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refreshes me^ and thousands of other true Chris-- 
tians. The Lord wills that we should be simple^ 
and possess childish simplicit j, and on that account 
we find greater favour in His eyes than if wo 
were to read the immortal works of Schiller and 
Goethe, who, of course, do not spoil the language. 
If you will not allow me to try to honour my God 
and Master in your house, why, of course, I must 
submit to it. I only thought it would do the house- 
in the Mauerstrasse no harm to have a good deal 
of prayer in it; so much has happened there, for 
which God will be avenged *' — 

" That is the second time within the last few 
days that you have cast that in my teeth,*' quietly 
interrupted Mr. Claudius. "I have respect for 
your years, and also for your services in the- 
house of business, and, therefore, will not take* 
any notice of such a remark, which is calculated 
to open old wounds and cause words between allies. 
I leave it to your own judgment to decide whether 
that is generous. What I did in my youthful 
folly and passion concerns no one but myself; 
but, worse luck, I have committed another crime^ 
inasmuch as I, in the desire, to a certain extent, 
to make amends to you for your son, gave yoa 
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unlimited power in the business and even over 
myself. It was a crying shame^ and I do not wish 
the men who are subject to me to suffer another 
day for my fault. I won't allow any of your 
prayers, which are only exacting and perfectly 
useless ! '* 

"What did he do, then?" I whispered to 
Charlotte. 

" He shot Eckhofs only son." 

I tore myself away from her, and with difficulty 
suppressed a scream. 

** Don't be so childish, for goodness ' sake ! "" 
exclaimed Charlotte, impatiently, a^d drew me 
back to her. " It was in a duel that EckhoPs son 
feu ; and, certainly, it was the most interesting 
moment in the whole of Uncle Eric's burgher life.- 
But let us go in ; they are getting very excited." 

So saying she went with me down the glass- 
house, and pushed me over the threshold of one of 
the side doors. I was treading on fine gravel y 
winding paths led through dark bushes, between 
rockeries, and here and there crossed the velvet 
lawns. The thinner the branches and leaves 
became, which shut out the light of the lamps and 
the scene from us, the more nervous I became. I 
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was not yet quite on such good terms with the 
inhabitants of the front house, as late in the night 
to intrude in the midst of a discussion which was 
not meant for anyone else to hear. Suppose the 
master of the house should resent it ? I do not 
know how it was, but suddenly I could not think 
430 sKghtingly. 

'' Oh ! it is only Mr. Claudius ! " I was trembl- 
ing for fear of him. 

Charlotte had put her arm round me, and as I, 
At first impulse, stepped back, she unmercifully 
pinched me. We hurried on, and suddenly we 
stood, as if fallen from heaven, before the 
astonished company. 

" I picked up Little Princess in the garden," 
aaid Charlotte quickly, and whispered something 
to the clerk. " Dear Fliedner, do look at the 
-child ; does not she look quite different ? She has 
had tea at Court, and driven home in one of the 
Duke's carriages, quite * & la Cinderella.' Let me 
see, child, if you have not left one of your satin 
^hoes on the castle staircase ! '' 

I laughed in spite of my anxiety, and sat down 
in the chair Dagobert had put for me. 

Charlotte was right — the dispute had stopped 
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just as if it had never taken place ; and as I looked 
up I saw the clerk disappearing in the darkness^ 
through which we had just come. Mr. Claudius 
was standing near a palm. I looked at him. 
shyly. Had he not a mark on his forehead? 
he had killed a man I I saw the grave, blue 
eyes were looking at me, and so I quickly bent my 
head forward. 

Miss Pliedner breathed more freely ; she evi- 
dently was very glad I had come, and aflFectionateJy 
pressed my hand. 

**Now, child, tell us/' she said, as she took off 
my hat, and pulled out the puffs of my sleeves, 
which had been crushed, " how did you like it at 
Court?" 

I sat back in my chair — a frond of one of the 
gigantic ferns, looking in the lamp light an emerald 
green, hung down over my head, others came side- 
ways over my bare shoulders. I sat there concealed 
under a canopy. Mr. Claudius went a little 
further away, but he did not go out of the con- 
servatory ; one could hear him quietly and inces- 
santly walking up and down behind the rockery 
and the plants. 

My courage came back, and I told them, at first 
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; stammering, but afterwards very well pleased with 

myself, of my grand debut-^oi the dreadful 

-curtsey, in spite of all my practice ; of my song 

iand of the narrative of my childhood, about which 

I had told the Princess. 

Charlotte interrupted me every minute with a 
burst of laughter, even Miss Fliedner smiled and 
patted my cheeks ; but Dagobert did not laugh, 
he looked at me just the same as the young lady- 
in-waiting with her grey eyes had done, and when 
at length, I threw off the cloud, because I was 
too hot, and put it on a table, saying it belonged 
to the Princess, he took it up almost reverently 
.and carefully put it on the back of his chair, this 
made me so angry, I did not know what to do with 
myself. 

" Stop I " exclaimed Charlotte, suddenly, and 
put out her hand, as I was going on with my 
experiences. "Miss Fliedner, now don't you 
think that * Prinzesschen,' in spite of her dark blue 
eyes, looks more like one of the daughters of Israel 
as they are described in the Bible, than a de- 
scendant of an old, noble German family? With 
her curly head concealed by the fern — * Prinzess- 
-chen,' please put your hand over your forehead for 
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-a minute — she reminds me so of Paul Delaroche's 
young Jewess, wlio was on the banks of the Nile^ 
-watching little Moses." 

"My grandmother was a Jewess/' I said, 
candidly. 

The walking up and down in the back-ground 
-of the conservatory suddenly stopped, and for a 
moment every one round the table was silent. I 
was sitting so that I could see through one of the 
panes out into the garden. The moon had risen, 
but was still behind a mass of clouds, which it 
tipped with silver. A faint, indistinct light was 
floating over the wide plain, the bed of white 
lilies, although a good way in the background, 
and partly under the bushes on the bank of the 
river, seemed alone to enjoy the pale moonlight — 
it looked very clear to me, and reminded me of 
the night when my poor grandmother fell down 
under the oaks. All that I had suffered in that 
dreadful night came vividly before me. The few 
tut always apprehensive meetings between the 
insane lady and myself for years, then the sudden, 
burst of affection on her death bed, my grief at 
the love I had just experienced being taken from 
me at her death — ^this all came back to me forcibly 
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and as it came to me, I told ifc. I even related the 
dreadful scene between the old clergyman and mjr 
grandmother — ^how she had refused all spiritual 
comfort, and had died a Jewess, and how forgiving 
the clergyman had been. When suddenly, wheu 
everyone was listening most attentively^ the gravel 
began creaking under a firm step, and the clerk 
whom I had considered at home in the Carolinenlust 
a long time ago, stood before me. 

** The man was too weak ! '^ he scolded in a 
thundering tone. "He ought not to have gone 
from the bed-side until the obstinate soul was 
again in his power. He ought to have made her 
a convert — the priest is able to arouse the apostate, 
even when on the borders of hell ^' — 

I jumped up. The thought, that a dying soul 
was to be worried and disturbed like that, made 
me very angry. 

" Oh 1 he would not have dared to do that I Use 
and I would not have allowed such a thing — of 
course not ! And I won't allow you now to say a 
word against my poor grandmother 1 " I ex- 
claimed. 

Miss Pliedner got up — she put both arms round 
me, and looked anxiously towards the rockery; 
the pacing up and down had begun again — and 
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fhe steps seemed to be coining nearer the tea 

table. 

"Did yon tell the Princess all that, Praulein 

▼on Sassen?*' asked Dagobert, quickly, thus 

putting an end to all further discussion ; the steps 

stopped immediately. 

I silently shook my head. 

'* Well, and if I may give you my advice— don't 

mention it for the future.'' 

"But why? '' asked Miss Pliedner. 
" Ton ought to know why, dear Fliedner," he 
answered, shrugging his shoulders. " It is a well- 
known fact, that the Duke does not like Jews,, 
because his former agent, Hirschfeld, cheated 
him and at last absconded. And besides — ^and 
this is the chief reason — the name von Sassen has 
for centuries been looked upon at Court as quite 
unimpeachable. Herr von Sassen's learning would 
give him an advantage with his Highness, but it 
is not that that his courtiers respect ; they esteem 
him on account of his old family and stainless 
pedigree; and such gossip on the part of the 
young lady might do much to injure the brilliant 
career of the Doctor as well as her own, and of 
course she would not like to do that.'' 

VOL. II. c 
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I was silent, because it was not all quite clear 
to me ; I could not understand how it would 
injure my father, because his mother was a Jewess ; 
I bad not the slightest idea then of the way in 
which the world looked at such things. But now 
was not the time for thinking it over. I was still 
shaking from the fright which the sudden appear- 
ance of the dreadful old man had caused. And 
he was still standing opposite me with his arms 
crossed, glaring at me. I felt for the first time in 
my life that I was hatedr— a feeling, which it is 
so difficult for the young to realise — the air I was 
breathing seemed to choke me. I could no longer 
stay in the conserratory. 

" I must go home. Use is sitting up for me/' 
I said, and with a quick movement, I freed myself 
from Miss Fliedner's arms, and seized my hat, 
whilst I looked out into the cool garden with a 
feverish longing. 

" Very well, come then," said Charlotte, getting 
up. "lean see, from your eyes, that we must 
not keep you ! If you were able, you would smash 
the panes like Darling did." 

"Darling threw his master this evening, and 
trod on him'' I said. 
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Dagobert exclaimed — 

" What Arthur Tressel ? The great rider ! It 
is impossible I ^' he cried. 

''Ah 1 bah ! do you call him a good rider? He 
ivould have done better to have stayed in the 
office/' said Charlotte, with apparent indifference, 
but she looked angrily at Mr. Claudius, who was 
in the back-ground of the conservatory. *' Has 
the poor fellow hurt himself? " 

" Herr von Wismar remarked to the Princess, 
that his burgher blood and robust build would not 
be so easily hurt." 

I heard a slight laugh from among the rockery. 
A sudden earthquake would not have had a greater 
effect upon the brother and sister, than did my 
thoughtless answer, and that short, almost imper- 
ceptible, laugh. What had I, poor frightened little 
thing done, that Dagobert's eyes flashed such 
fire? 

It seemed at first as if Charlotte in her sudden 
anger would have made some passionate remark 
to Mr. Claudius, but she restrained herself and 
remained silent, though she threw back her head 
proudly. 

" Come little one — say ta-ta, and wish Miss 
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Fliedner good-night ; it is time you went to bed/*' 
she said to me. 

At any other time, this remark would have 
deeply wounded my seventeen-year-old dignity,, 
but I freely forgave Charlotte now, for her lips, 
which she forced to make this humorous remark, 
were perfectly colourless. The proud girl was 
mortally offended, but at what, I did not know. 

She walked through the conservatory, and a 
good part of the garden quite quietly and silently, 
but we had no sooner crossed the bridge, than she 
stood still and, pressing her hand tightly to her 
heart gave a deep sigh. 

" Did you hear him laugh ? '* she asked, 
wrathfuUy. ''It was Mr. Claudius. Yes, 
child. When you have lived a little longer 
among us, you will know that this great, 
superior-minded man never laughs aloud, except 
at other people^s weaknesses, as he did a minute 
or two ago. Tou must be more careful in future, 
in my uncle's presence, what you repeat about 
things you see and hear at Court.^' 

I felt rather indignant, they had forced me to 
tell everything, and I had indeed been very 
cautious, for my unschooled and frank nature, in 
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-what I repeated ; not a word had crossed my lips 
^bout the remai'ks made upon Dagobert. 

" What are you scolding me for ? " I asked, de- 
fiantly. " Why should I not say they thought at 
Court the man was strong, and healthy P " 

*^ O ! sancta simplicitas I '* said Charlotte, with 
-a mocking laugh. " Arthur Tressel is very delicate 
and dandified, a little man, and is made of sugar. 
Herr Ton Wismar's witty remark included the 
whole community of burghers. Such a fall would 
have at all events broken the ribs of a cavalier 
.and probably would have killed him; but the 
Tobust burgher is made differently, and is not so 
easily hurt." 

Then she laughed out loud, went on quickly, 
And we crossed over together into the Carolinen- 
lust. 

The moon was now shining brightly over the 
«castle. The pale light shining down on the silent 
oasis had the same effect on me as the scent of 
the flowers in the garden. The statue of Diana 
under the copper beeches looked so life-like, that 
.one thought the arrow must fly from her bow and 
whizz into the air, past the flowers, the fruits, and 
tiie Caryatides, across the pond and through one 
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of the immense panes of the window. I could see 
every fold in the faded curtains behind the glass- 
doors leading on to the balcony. Now the moon 
was shining full in on the secret rooms ; the lamp 
in the old fanatic's room was not moving now. 

" He, who lived there, would have understood 
Dagobert and me," said Charlotte, pointing to 
the Beletage. '*He would have nothing to do 
with the dusty old store, he would not follow that 
profession, he adopted a career, and entered a 
sphere in which he could breathe freely." She 
looked up at the glittering panes and shrugged 
her shoulders. " It is true, he blew out his own 
brains — ^but what does that matter? He forced 
the proud corporation to own him; he became 
one of them, and followed the same course as 
they did, which in their envy they looked upon 
as belonging to them alone. It is all the same in 
the end whether it lasts ten or fifteen years. I 
would willingly die young, if I could only enter 
the same sphere for one year. I know what it is- 
to spend half one^s youth among those proud 
pensionaires with their old family names, while 
mine was condemDcd as being such a plebian 
one; I cannot stand always being looked down 
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on; I won't." She shoot her clenched fist and 
paced up and down almost breathlessly. " Uncle 
Eric knows what is in my heart — Dagobert 
thinks and feels^ and suffers just the same as 
I do/' she said, standing still, '^ and with all 
the vulgar pride of his position, he tries to 
crash these feelings. *We must look to our- 
selves and not to outsiders to support our dig- 
nity,' the great philosopher said — ^it is absurd! 
That is what aggravates me. I feel like a martyr 
going to the stake. I gnash my teeth and curse 
the fate that has placed the young eagles in a 
crow's nest. Where do I get these proud feel- 
ings from?" she inquired, as she walked slowly 
on. "They are part of myself; bom and bred 
in me. It is no chimera; I really have this 
aristocratic feeling — -it is quite possible that some 
links may connect us, though at the distance of 
some generations, with past greatness, which is 
no longer apparent ; as for instance, my brother 
and myself, about whose descent, unbroken 
silence is maintained, deep mystery overshadows 
it." 

. These passionately gesticulated complaints were 
£uidenly brought to a close by a kind of stam- 
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mer. Mr. Claudius was standing at the end of 
one of the paths leading into the coppice where 
we had just come from, and he looked quietly 
and gravely at the excited girl. 

" I promise you that this mystery shall one day 
be cleared up, Charlotte," he said, calmly, as if 
i9he had been storming at him, and he had simply 
ianswered her. "But you will not be told the 
truth until you have learnt to command yourself, 
when life and I " — ^he pointed to himself — " have 
made you more sensible. Now, go in, Dorte had 
better make you some sugar-water. But one thing 
more. For the future I absolutely forbid you to 
take any more moonlight walks with Fraiilein voa 
Sassen, self-will is contagious — ^you understand 
what I mean.** 

Strange, to say, the impetuous girl did not say 
a word ; perhaps she was overcome for a moment 
by astonishment. She threw back her head 
defiantly, squeezed my hand so hard that I nearly 
<called out, and hastened away into the coppice. 

I was alone with him. Fear and sorrow nearly 
overcame me ; but I would not let him see I was 
airaid of him — especially at such a moment I The 
giant Goliath seemed for a moment to be put to 
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^ight, whereapon little Dayid became more 
•eourageous. 

I strode along to the Caroliaenlust, but not fast 
enoogb to please myself^ and he walked silently 
by my side. The hall was lighted up ; at Mn 
-Claudius' command two lamps were lighted every 
eyening and placed in the corridor, leading to my 
room. I had my foot on the steps leading to this 
•corridor when he stopped. 

" You have felt a good deal of ill-will towards 
me this afternoon/' he said. ^' Give me your hand, 
•but I would rather not experience what Heinz did 
when he caught the raven.'' 

He stretched out his hand. The lamp, shining 
•on the red g]ass in the door of the corridor, made 
his white fingers look quite red, and the stone in 
his ring glittered brightly — I shuddered. 

^' It is stained with blood ! " I exclaimed^ point- 
ing to his hand. 

He drew back and looked at me — I shall never 

forget that injured look as long as I live — ^for no 

^one had ever looked at me so before I He turned 

.^bnd went out of the house without saying a 

^ord. 

I almost unconsciously put my hand to my heart 
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a6 if I had received a mortal wound. Oli ! how it 
was aching ! It was penitence, heart-felt sorrow ! I 
rushed down the stairs into the open air— I wanted 
to give him my hand, as he had asked me, and beg 
•him not to be angry. But the gravel court was 
empty, and I could hear no footsteps in the dis- 
tance. Mr. Claudius must have gone through the 
wood. 

Peeling very dejected I at last went up to Ilse, 
Her sharp, watchful eyes at once noticed the tears 
in mine, and I said it was the horrid red dazz- 
ling glass in the door of the corridor, and it would, 
have been much better if Darling had smashed that 
instead of the panes in the conservatory. 



CHAPTER n. 

SsYEBAL days of anxiety followed upon this even- 
ing. It was the first time I had felt anything of the* 
kind — anxiety for a sick father. He was suflfering 
from nervous headaches^ and it was three days 
before he could go upstairs to his beloved library^ 
The little wild bee who never could stay half an 
hour at the Dierkhof on a sunny day, now sat 
from morning tiU night in the darkened room at 
the foot of the sufiTering man's bed, listening fear- 
fully to every movement, and to every sound. I 
never once felt a longing for the glorious August 
sky ; the only sunshine that came to brighten my 
dull watches, was when I could sit on the edge of 
the bed and put my cool hands on my father's 
burning forehead. 

Then he would look up at Use with a half smile- 
and whisper that he had not had the least idea 
what a blessing a daughter was ; since the death, 
of my mother he had felt at each return of his old 
enemy — ^he suffered periodically from these dread- 
ful headaches — more ill and lonely, for he kad no 
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loving hand, no anxious face to tend him ; he now 
lamented every year in which he and his daughter 
had been parted. 

The Duke's own physician came to see my father 
several times, and a footman came twice a day to 
inquire after him, and to bring some little deli- 
cacy. Use had her hands full in answering the 
kind inquiries from all parts of the town. We 
were shown great sympathy by the people in Mr. 
•Claudius* house. Fraiilein Pliedner came herself 
•every morning to see after us, and placed all the 
available servants of the house at our disposal. 
Charlotte came one morning for half an hour to 
cheer up the ** little one," as she said, but she 
.seemed to me to require the same good office far 
more than I did. 

Evidently she had something on her mind, and 
lier proud, careless coufidence had given place to a 
kind of nervous restlessness. She never mentioned 
the rencontre with her uucle, but she told me that 
the air in the front house was very thundery. 

Mr. Claudius was carrying out his resolve of 
purifying the house from the fanatical zeal Mr. 
Eckhof had introduced. He had magnanimously 
left the missionary subscriptions in the clerk's 
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Lands, but had placed the same amount out of his 
own pocket as the nucleus of a fund for the object 
of educating the workmen^s sons^ and helping the 
daughters of the poorer ones in obtaining their 
living. 

The tracts had been sent away wholesale, and 
the joung clerk, who had been subscribing far 
beyond his means to the missionary box, out of 
friendship to Eckhof, and had pursued his hypo- 
crital course with considerable success, had re- 
ceived a startling denimciation of such behaviour 
and a warning, that a return of such dissembling 
would procure his instant dismissal. 

The old clerk went about in a state of wrath. I 
knew that already, as I had seen him several times 
through a slit in the blind walking round the pond 
with the brother and sister. 

The tie between these three people seemed to 
have been drawn closer by the recent events, as 
was apparent by the walks they took together in 
the wood. Whenever Charlotte mentioned Mr. 
Claudius my conscience pricked me a little, but I 
no longer felt so penitent nor so self-reproachful, 
since I angrily said to myself that my father^s ill- 
ness originated in the excitement caused by hia^ 
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wish to bay the medallion, being frustrated — 
^and as I looked upon bim as the cause of it all^ 
we were quits ! 

But now the worst was over. The windows in 
the invalid's room were wide open, air and sun- 
shine were again admitted, and Use was sweeping 
and dusting away as if all the dust in the world 
had collected there. I had helped my father for the 
first time into the library and boiled his coffee for 
him in the afternoon, had partly drawn the green 
curtains as he liked them, and had thrown a warm 
rug over his feet. I knew he would be quite happy 
on resuming his work, and so I rushed down into 
the garden like a shot. I now knew better how to 
appreciate the wood and the refreshing breeze. 
The sun was shining overhead like a ball of fire — 
it seemed as if it would dry up the blue water in 
the pond surrounded by its stone baluster. 

I went the same way I had gone on Sunday, 
and penetrated the copse. Yes, there was 
Gretchen's little waggon with the dried up straw- 
berries still standing there. No one had taken it 
back; perhaps the old gardener, Schafer, had 
looked for it, but could not find it. I was so sorry 
lor the poor thing, who, no doubt, wanted her 
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plajtiiing. Her parents were poor, so very poor, 
that her mother was obliged to do most of the 
work; perhaps she could not afford to buy another 
-one for the little girl. Although Mr. Ckudius— 
but not in so many words — had recently forbidden 
me to go there again, because in my presence he 
took out the key and put it in his pocket ; still I 
ran up to the garden door. What did I see — why 
a new lock, a good strong one, and no key ; the 
bolts and the chain were also new. Well, I never I 
ihej must have been very much afraid of my 
gomg there again to have had the door so barred 
.and bolted I 

I climbed up the elm ; but to-day it was no easy 
lask, I had on lay thin stockings, and had slipped 
into my heavy shoes — they were big enough for 
;a house, and every minute made me slip, so I 
was in great danger of tumbling. However, I at 
last reached the top of the elm in safety. A 
perambulator, sheltered by the wild vine, was on 
the balcony of the chalet; little Hermann was 
lying in it on a white pillow, and evidently was 
very full of fun. Gretchen, eating a large piece of 
bread-and-butter, was standing by him, talking to 
1dm ; but I saw their mamma in the room, ironing. 
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and every minute, with a very red face, she would 
look out to see if her little children were all right. 

Who would have thought, to look at her quiet^ 
gentle face, that she could be so enraged as I had 
seen her on Sunday morning ! At this moment 
there was not the slightest trace of her anger to 
be seen in her features, any more than there was 
any sign that Gretchen was in trouble about her 
little cart. But the child should have it again,, 
and at once ; I would fill it with fresh strawberries 
and wild flowers, and give it to the old gardener 
Schafer, and ask him to take it to her. 

I got down from the top, and glided from one 
branch to another. People were coming from the^ 
Carolinenlust — they must be quite close. I re- 
coiled at the sound of the clerk's voice, which 
seemed to me as if he must be standing under the^ 
elm. I could not get to the top again without 
being heard. Quiet, and hoping the storm would 
soon blow over, I put my arm round the trunk of 
the tree, and seated myself on a slender branch 
and listened, my heart beating violently the while. 
What I first saw through the leaves was Charlotte'a 
little purple velvet cap, which she usually wore. 

Where Charlotte was, there Dagobert would 
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sure to be too ; the brother and sister were once 
more taking shelter in the wood from the storm 
that was raging in the house. They were unhappy, 
and wanted consolation ; but I was sorry that in 
their trouble they should go to that horrid old 
man. 

The three took a path leading to my place of 
concealment. Eckhof lowered his voice; his 
slow, clear way of speaking made me hear each 
word distinctly. He held his hat in his hand ; 
the top of his head was shining, but his face 
was very gloomy. He was wrinkling and frown- 
ing, and his usually calm features betokened 
troubled feelings. 

" For goodness' sake do be quiet with your con- 
solations ! " he exclaimed, not very politely, and 
stood still. '* The results are inevitable ! You 
two are not competent judges in the matter, as 
you do not know what a stride forwards we made 
when the house of Claudius and all its indepen- 
dents were on our side — it led many weak and 
wavering ones back to the Church again. And 
now the whole building will be pulled down with 
a gre^.t eclat. What an awful delusion to set up 
this idol of the present^ this so-called education in 
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the place where the Lord was reigning in His 
former power and might." 

'' Uncle's follj will be visited upon him/' said 
Dagobert, coldly. " Those who have power and 
possessions have not a better ally than the Church 
against the multitude who are trying to overthrow 
the present institution. Had I money and posi- 
tion I would be a staunch supporter of your 
party. I understand the times, and am one of 
those who would oppose the mad whirligig they 
call progression.'' 

"Miss Charlotte thinks diflferently about the 
Church, T know," said Eckhof, fixing his bright 
eyes penetratingly on the young gii'l. 

^'Tes, our opinions differ there,'* she said, 
frankly. '^ If I had money it should all go to- 
wards raising the dark, shameful mystery which 
•enshrouds our birth. I will not eat the crumbs 
that are thrown to me any longer, for I feel and 
um quite certain that it is beneath me, and that 
at some future time I shall be ashamed of it. I 
fihall scrape and spare to the utmost/' 

" Miss Charlotte saving ? " interrupted Eckhof, 
^sarcastically. 

*< I tell you,*' she continued, vehemently, '' I will 
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go in sackcloth and ashes to obtain the means for 
a voyage of discovery to Paris.*' 

<^ And supposing you had not to go so far to 
obtain a little light on the subject P " 

Every word fell on my ear like lead. The man 
who had so slowly uttered them was standing 
there as if by one decisive blow he had done away 
with an important debate. 

"Come," he said curtly to the young lady, 
who silently and mechanically followed him. 

He sat down on the bench where I had sat on 
Sunday when I was singing, and was exactly 
opposite my hiding place. But, oh ! what a pre- 
dicament I was in ! ' I still clung to the trunk of 
the elm in mortal terror. I was afraid the branch 
would give way under my weight ; and, besides, 
my shoes would keep partly slipping off my feet, 
I had not any control over them. Grood gracious, 
supposing one of them did drop off! what fuu 
Dagobert would make of it, and what a good 
opportunity it would be for my enemy to preach 
me a sermon ! 

" I will tell you something," the old clerk said 
to the brother and sister, who had sat down 
beside him. "But first listen to a plain declara^ 
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tion. The reason for my telling you what I ant 
going to, is not because of my affection for yon. 
I should be telling a lie if I were to say that. 
Neither is it out of revenge — 'Vengeance is mine 
saith the Lord.' At this moment you must not 
look upon me as Eckhof, but as the Lord's instru- 
ment, who has no choice left when he is placed 
between the earthly interests of mankind — even if 
it be the members of his own family, his own flesh 
and blood— and the good of the Church/' 

And such a blind fanatic was Eckhof he meant 
every word he said. One need only see the stem 
look in his eyes, as he looked up to heaven through 
the foliage, to know he was in earnest. 

" Tou have repeatedly assured me that if you 
were in possession of a large estate and title, you 
would support our party," he said to Dagobert. 

*' I solemnly repeat the same ; I could not place 
it in better hands. Thousands would not be too 
much for me " — 

Eckhof nodded. 

" The Lord will look upon them as atonement 
for many secret sins, and will at length remove 
His chastening hand from the poor souls who are 
wandering restlessly about," he said, pathetically. 
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**It was the beginning of all troubles when the 
merchant's son despised that state of life to which 
Ood had called him and became a soldier. He 
was handsome and well-made, and understood 
the art of fascinating human hearts, and so the 
Duke gaye him the eagle and always kept him 
with him. They lived a licentious life there, 
where chastity, modesty, and piety were no longer 
to be found. The Duke was gay, and so were his 
wife and his young sisters, the Princesses Sidonia 
and Margaret, who might have been likened to 
the daughter of Herod. They had a good deal 
of liberty, for the Duke was very fond of them ; 
they could get anything out of him except per- 
mission to marry beneath them, for he was very 
proud of his royal blood. The beautiful sisters 
went away and came back when they liked; 
Princess Margaret was more often at the Court 
•of L — than at home ; her elder sister, though, 
had a great partiality for Switzerland and Paris, 
She often used to go abroad for two or three 
months at a time, and perhaps longer; but, of 
course^ in incognita, and under the escort of an 
•old lady-in-waiting and a cavalier — ^the good people 
have now been dead some time.'' 



i 
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He was silent for a moment, and passed hi^ 
hand over his chin; and I was sitting on my 
branch in the greatest despair, my feet nearly 
donbled np to keep my shoes from falling ofB, and 
the blood mshing to my head, for I did not dare- 
breathe freely. And the man was still going on ; 
there did not seem any chance of his stopping. 

^'But strange to say,'' he at last went on, " that 
whenever the Princess Sidonia went to Switzerland 
a beantiful young lady appeared in the Carolinen- 
Inst. She had just the same black curls, the same 
slender build as the Princess, and resembled her 
in every respect. At such times the bridge-gata 
leading to the front garden was, if possible, more 
securely locked than ever, and a palisade wa& 
erected on the bank of the river on the side of the 
Carolinenlust. After Lothair's death it was done 
away with. Only one person in the front house 
enjoyed the privilege of passing the bridge un- 
molested — it was Miss Pliedner. She had a key 
of her own, which she generally used in the 
evening, sometimes even in the night. If you ask 
me how I know all this, I can only tell you my 
deceased wife told me it. She never took part in 
the history — ^be it said to her lasting honour;. 
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bat women's eyes and ears are sharp^ and when 
female curiosity is once excited it does not stop 
at much^ but finds a means of satisfying it.*' 

" Oh, for shame ! the good woman used to listen 
then," I thought to myself, quite delighted, and 
for the moment forgot my perilous situation. 

*'They lived like turtle-doves. A beautiful 
female voice used to sing the most lovely songs, 
and in the moonlight, in the quiet, still night, the 
officer, with his glittering epaulettes and the fair 
lady on his arm, might be seen walking in the 
wood. One evening Miss Fliedner hastily, and 
quite unexpected, crossed the bridge — ^the lights 
in the Carolinenlust were constantly being moved, 
and about midnight children were heard crying." 

Charlotte jumped up, her mouth open as if gasp* 
ing for breath; her fiery eyes were fixed atten- 
tively on the speaker. 

" For several successive years the appearance of 
the lady in the Carolinenlust was observed from 
time to time. The scene I have just related took 
place later on," said Eckhof. "Then the gay, 
fiivolous Princess Sidonia died suddenly in her 
bath, of apoplexy; and three days after the 
handsome young Lothair, who was at that time at 
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Vienna with the Duke, blew out his own brains. 
A few days after this dreadful affair Mr. Claudius 
came here ; he had visited Vienna whilst on his 
travels, and there he had met Lothair. The two 
brothers, who had seen so little of each other, now 
became much attached to one another — that Eric 
told me himself. When I first dared to speak to 
him, of course I could not do otherwise than 
mention the goings on at the Carolinenlust. He 
looked at me sternly, and proudly said, pointing to 
Lothair's pocket-book, * There are the certificates ; 
my brother and his wife were lawfully married.' A 
day or two after, according to the wish of the 
dead man, the officials came. 

'' I stood outside in the corridor with them, 
while he once more went into the rooms where his 
brother had lived. I saw him put the pocket- 
book into a writing-table in the salon, and lock it 
up ; then he once more went the round of the 
rooms we did not dare go in, locked the doors and 
bolted the windows, and three minutes later the 
official seal was on all the doors. The two children 
who were bom in the Carolinenlust are *' — 

" Be quiet ! be quiet I don't say another word I 
Don't say it I'' cried Charlotte^ jumping up» 
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** Don't you know, I should become quite imbecile, 
I should die if I believed this tale — even if only 
for one hour— and then had to say, * It is not true ; 
it is only an old woman's fable who has been dead 
a long time I ' *' 

She put both her hands to her head, and 
careered up and down. 

*' Do control yourself a little ! " Eckhof said, 
while he got up and seized the young girl's arm. 

" I will only ask you one thing : If we are not 
Lothair's and the Princess's children, who are we 
then ? " 

What ! Charlotte the daughter of a Princess ! I 
just escaped falling down from my seat. That 
was just what it ought to be I There was, un- 
mistakably royal blood in her veins. I could have 
shrieked for joy if it had not been for the agony 
my feet were in, and besides, it required all my 
strength to keep from breathing loudly. What 
would happen to me if the old fellow, after all his 
revelations, were to find me listening, although 
unintentionally 9 

^^ What could make Mr. Claudius educate and 
adopt a stranger and a foreigner's children 9 " he 
continued. '^ You can look upon his brother's in- 
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heritance as your right ; lie will not deprive yoir 
of it — lie is too just for that. He even goes 
farther, he will bequeath you his own fortune, for 
he is not married. He will leave you plenty of' 
money, but until his death he will keep you in 
leading strings ; but he will always conceal from you 
your proper name, because he does not wish that 
the scion of a noble house should exist as such. I 
know him well! he has the true, inflexible- 
burgher pride of all the Claudiuses. But do calm 
yourself,'' added Eckhof, impatiently, "and see if 
you cannot recollect any of your earliest impres- 
sions." 

*' I cannot remember anything — ^nothing at all,'*' 
stammered Charlotte, putting her hand to her fore- 
head. 

The strong-minded giri seemed quite to have- 
lost her head at the thought of so much happi- 
ness. 

" Do pray be quieter, Charlotte/' said Dagobert- 

He was evidently far the more composed of the 
two. It seemed to me that he had grown several 
inches taller, he had assumed such a proud bear-^ 
ing; and upon his flushed face was an expression 
that quite alarmed me. 
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• ** Very likely she may have an imperfect recol- 
lection of anything that happened, she was so 
Tory small when our home was broken up. I am 
afraid I don't remember very much either," he 
continued, turning to the old clerk; *'our early 
childhood was not passed in Paris itself, but in a 
small house on the outskirts of the town, with 
Madame Godin — that you know already. I 
remember so well my father letting me ride on his 
knee, but to save my life I can't remember what- 
he was like ; but I know he was always in 
nniform, for he was an officer. I very seldom saw 
my mother, but I remember one afternoon in 
particular, mamma drove out to us with Uncle 
Eric and another gentleman. They drank cofBee 
in the arbour, and Uncle Eric chased me over the 
lawn, tossed me up in the air, and carried 
Charlotte about in his arms. He was quite- 
different then ; had a fresh, good-looking face^ 
and was very quick and active. "Ee could not 
have been more than twenty then." 

*' He was twenty-one," said the old clerk, his 
feice darkening, " when he left Paris for the last 
time.^' 

"Mamma sat down to the piano," continued. 
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Dagobert, "while they all called for the* Tarentella, 
Then she sang so that it resounded throughout 
the room, and everyone was in raptures, and I was 
too. I often used to make old Madame Godin 
sing me the song in her thin, weak voice, when 
^he wanted me to be good and obedient, and I 
shall never forget that * Gi^ la luna 6 in mezzo al 
mare, mamma mia si Salter^ I *' I cannot re- 
member my mother's face for, except the song. 
Uncle Eric played the principal part in that after- 
noon's performance. Tou might show me all 
kinds of ladies' portraits, but I should not know 
whether they were of my mother or not. I only 
know she was tall and thin, and long black curls 
fell down over her shoulders; and very likely I should 
have forgotten the curls, if I had not been scolded 
by mamma for disarranging them. After this one 
Tisit, TJncle Eric oiEten came alone; he spoilt us 
dreadfally— quite the opposite to his present treat- 
ment. Then he stayed away a long time, until one 
day he came and took Charlotte and me away 
from Madame Godin. That is all I can tell you." 
"It is quite enough," said Eckhof. "Mr 
Cilaudius may have been initiated into the secret at 
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some earlier period, and have accompanied his 
sigter-in-law on a visit to lier children. The 
Princess nearly always went to Paris when the 
Duke went away with his adjutant." He put his 
arm through the young officer's. " We shall have 
to be very careful how we act if we are to obtain 
our mutual aim,*' he said, slowly walking up and 
down in the wood with Dagobert. " Of course,, 
one can't get a word out of Fliedner, and she is 
the only person who knows all about it ; she 
would rather be killed first I How innocent she 
pretends to be about it all, does she not, the old 
cat r The lady-in-waiting, the cavalier, and the 
Princess's physician, who at that time went in and 
out of the Carolinenlust, are all dead.'* 

** And Madame Godin too,'' said Dagobert, des- 
pondingly, *' she has been dead years." 

"Come, cheer up; we can do without them^ 
We shall be able to find out ; where there is a will 
there's a way," said Eckhof, resolutely — during 
the conversation, the man had entirely forgotten 
Biblical phrases — " but as I have said, we must not 
be in too great a hurry ; years, perhaps, may elapse 
before we attain our end." 
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They went on — Charlotte did not follow thenu 
When she found she was alone she threw np her 
arms, and burst out into a peculiar laugh or sob. I 
did not know whether the curious noises betokened 
unspeakable happiness or — madness. I had seen 
my grandmother standing just the same at the 
pump. I lent forward, frightened. With a clatter, 
one of my shoes fell ofB — ^the ugly, hob-nailed 
thing made as much noise falling through the 
bushes as if a pistol had been fired off. Charlotte 
uttered a half-stifled cry. 

*' For goodness' sake be quiet ! '* I whispered, 
sliding down the trunk, and ran up to her. 

" Ton have been listening, you unhappy child ? " 
escaped from her lips. 

She shook my hand roughly from her, and 
looked at me severely. 

. " Listening I " I repeated, very much offended. 
** Is it my fault if when I am sitting up in the 
tree you choose to walk under it ? Could I call 
out : * Don't come here if you have any secrets, 
for I am sitting up here, and do not wish the old 
man to see me, he always snubs me so ? ' And 
why am I an unhappy child then ? I am happy, so 
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happy and delighted, that I can't find words to 
-express myself, Miss Charlotte I It is all right 
now ! Yon will have a right to be proud now I 
Only fancy, the Princess Margaret is your 
annt ! " 

- '^ Do yon wish to kill me ? '' she exclaimed, and 
^ook me so violently by the shoulders that I 
resembled a little piece of down being blown 
about. Then she suddenly let me go, and paced 
•quickly up and down again. 

" Don't believe it — I don't believe a single word 
of it I '' she said, after some time, apparently much 
quieter, although her breast was still heaving, and 
she was breathing quickly. ^^ The old man has 
got childish — ^he has been fuddled for a long time, 
and now he thinks his wife, who has been dead for 
years, told him that tale. The only probability of 
the whole thing is about our being adopted by 
uncle. Until now no one has ever been able to 
understand why he took us under his care, and I 
always most emphatically say : ' It was certainly 
not out of compassion I ^ A visit to the Beletage 
in the Oarolinenlust would convince me of how 
much truth there was in the old man's assertion. 
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It is to me quite impossible to tliiiik that the 
proud Princess — ^all our ducal house had the same 
strong, indomitable pride — should have been 
secretly married and lived in the Carolinenlust. I 
would swear that if the seals were removed from 
the doors to-day, nothing would be found there- 
nothing but a bachelor^s belongings, the home of 
a single young man ! " 

" Don't swear. Miss Charlotte 1 '' I interrupted^, 
quickly. It seemed as if my head were swimming. 
*' A lady's silk mantle is hanging up in the rooms ; 
on the writing-table are sheets of paper, with 
* Sidonia, Princess of K — ,^ on them. She must 
have written it herself; my father does not write 
so fine, neither does Mr. Claudius. I think only^ 
a woman could have written it.*' 

She stared at me. 

^ Tou have been in there ? Between the seals? **^ 

"Yes, I have been in," I answered, quickly,, 
but with my eyes cast down. " I know a way, and 
£ will take you into the rooms, but not till Use is 
gone.*' 

At that moment, when I mentioned Use's name^. 
a very uncomfortable feeling came over me. It 
seemed as if she were standing close by me, and 
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had her first finger raised waminglj, and as if I 
had done something dreadful, for which I could 
never, never atone. 

Neither did it quiet or comfort me when Char- 
lotte, screaming with delight, put her arms round 
ine and pressed me to her heart — ^had I not sacri- 
ficed my dear, good, old Use for her ? 
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CHAPTER in. 

Fob tlie next few days Use was more busy than 
ever. Slie had found among my father's things 
two chests full of house linen, which were locked, 
and since my mother's death had never seen day- 
light. She felt quite a contempt for the man who 
would unpack " his broken stuff '* as carefully as 
if it had been made of sugar, and yet would let 
the most beautiful table and bed-linen get the 
moth in them ; and she did not seem happy again 
until she, with the help of the bleaching sun, had 
changed the deep yellow colour into a spotless 
white ; and all this time she did not pay much 
attention to me ; it did not occur to her that I often 
threw myself on her neck, in an outburst of affec- 
ijion, to make up by caresses for that traitorous 
saying, " When Use is gone/' 

Other scruples also disturbed me. I did not 
think it would be dangerous for me to have any- 
thing to do with this mysterious history — my 
knowledge of the world was not sufficient for 
that ; but I felt an unpleasant feeling of having 
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iDJored the man in the front house, who was 
sitting nnsuspiciouslj at his writing table, while 
•ever J one was plotting against him. He was guilty 
— of that I had not the slightest doubt ; he wua 

• 

^leceiving the ambitious brother and sister as re- 
gards their noble name. Oh ! how I longed to be able 
to help them as soon as possible ; but that ihej, the 
treacherous clerk, and the brother and sister, who 
were in constant intercourse with him, and sat at 
his table, should thus be conspiring in secret 
against him, and that T, whose father was getting 
ererything possible done for him at the Carolinen- 
lust by this man, should be helping his enemies as 
far as I could, made me feel very uncomfortable, 

*' Ton overheard us yesterday/' said Dagobert, 
with an angry frown the next morning as I, 
frightened by his unexpected appearance in the 
hall, tried to slip quickly past him. 

He seemed to have been watching for me. In 
one night, the obsequious amanuensis had changed 
into a commanding man, and looked as haughty 
and superior as he had on the heath, this rather 
disgusted me, but those proud, brown eyes had 
still so much power over me that I did not utter 
one of the angry words that rose to my lips. 
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** I am very mucli alarmed at Charlotte's com-- 
munication/' he continued ; " I am certain that^ 
before the day is over, the sparrows on the house- 
tops will be talking over our secret, for you are far 
too young and inexperienced to have any idea of 
the importance of this matter. A single, thought- 
less word on your part would put our wily enemy on 
his guard, and all our trouble would be in vain.'*^ 

" I shall say nothing,'* I burst out, angrily, '* we 
shall see who keeps silence best." 

So saying I ran downstairs and took refuge in 
the library. My lips were sealed now, for I would 
sooner die than let a word escape me. 

Dagobert's brusqueness made me defiant, but, on 
the contrary, I felt shy and nervous with Char- 
lotte. For hours she stood, her arms crossed 
behind her, motionless in the wood, glaring up at 
the windows of the Beletage, the blinds of which 
were down. 

She seemed to be paler than usual, and when 
she had got possession of me she pressed me in 
her arms and whispered — 

^* When will Use go away ; will she ever ? I 
neither eat nor drink, it will be the death of me ! " 
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I usually escaped to my father. He was just 
:fi]iisliing the arrangement of the antiquities^ £6r 
the Princess had fixed an early date for her visit'. 
I helped him^ and now that my mind was a little 
^enlightened as to their value by his remarks, I 
began to handle the most unpretentious looking 
jfragments of clay or marble as carefully a3 he did. 
J now saw, although dimly, in those ^broken 
sherds," the immortal spirit which had animated 
men's minds thousands of years ago, while each 
different colour, shape, or form betokened the 
Tarious phases in the development of art. 

At last the sad, dreaded day came. The sun was 
shining brightly over the wood — the lake looked 
^ery blue. I was inspired with a fresh hatred for 
that lake, the statues which seemed to be looking 
spitefully at me ; the trees which had already 
begun to assume their autumnal tints. With a 
beating heart I looked at it all, and the tears in 
my eyes dyed it with the colours of the rainbow. 

" I forbid you to cry, child ! '' said Use, as she 
j>assed her hand over her eyes. 

She had on her travelling costume ; her Sunday 
bat was on the table, and not far from me was the 
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little box containing her few things, and inta 

« 

Trhich she had jost driven the last nail. She had 
already been np to say good-bye to my father ; I 
had not dared to go with her; but on the stair- 
case I could hear her giving her parting injunc- 
tions. 

She came down again, her cheeks very red ; but 
excitement did not stop her going back with a 
duster — at every step she stopped to polish up some 
piece of marble, for the Princess was expected in 
less than an hour, and everything must look 
clean. 

Then she brought the little case with the pearls 
my grandmother had given me. 

** There, child,^^ she said, as she put the string 
round my bare neck, *' the Princess may as well 
know you have not come to your father without 
anything at all. I know what a lot of money they 
are worth ; I was often present when my poor 
mistress sold the Jacobshon's inheritance, piece by 
piece.'' 

She quickly put on her hat, pulled her woollen 
shawl down over the little box she had under her 
left arm, then she went with me to the front house,, 
not once looking back. I had her right hand. 
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which I was pressing tightly against me as I drew 
nearer to her. When we got to the ground floor I 
drew back, for Use was not going to Miss 
Fliedner's room. At her request old Erdmann 
showed her to the so-called " master's new office/* 

'*Tou behave like a child up to the last 
moment/' she said, shortly, while she put down 
her box and then opened the door. 

I stepped angrily on to the threshold of the comer- 
room with its green hangings. I had not seen Mr. 
Claudius since the evening I had offended him. I 
should have preferred to have kept out of his way 
for ever ; but now I was forced to meet him, I 
would do so as collectedly as possible — he was so 
much to blame— not I, of course I was not ! 

He was sitting at one of the south windows, 
writing. When he saw us coming in at the door 
he pulled a string ; the green curtains, near him, 
were drawn back, and the coloured beds in the 
flower garden could be seen through the bushes. 
He got up and shook hands with Use. I thought 
after the look he gave me the other night his eyes 
would look different, but they were fastened on 
my face as gravely as the first time I had seen him 
at his writing table — they frightened me. 
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" Mr. Claudius, it is a reality now,'* said Ilse^ 
and the grief at parting, which, until now, she had 
bravely suppressed, sounded in her voice. ** I 
must go at last, if I don't the Dierkhof will go to 
rack and ruin. God knows how my heart aches ; 
but you are my consolation, you know what you 
promised me, and — ^there is Leonora ! '* 

Before I knew what I was about, she had seized 
my hand and wanted to put it in his right one. 
He turned away his face and took up a book which 
he kept in his hand. I knew at ODce what he was 
thinking of — only a few days ago, I had shuddered 
when he touched me. 

" T will watch over her to the best of my ability. 
Use ! '' he said, with his usual composure ; " but 
whether I shall ever obtain sufficient influence over 
her, to guide and lead her, remains to be seen.'' 

*' Tou surely don't think, Mr. Claudius, that the 
child will be wanting in respect," interrupted 
Use ; '* Leonora sees now that Dr. Sassen has not 
much time, in the midst of all his business, to look 
after her, so that some one else must care for her 
fls a father," I noticed the slight flush that passed 
over his face at this remark — " until she can return 
to the Dierkhof. Tou are my comfort at this sorrow- 
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^xil moment, and though you have not shaken hands 
■with Leonora — ^yet you are a man of experience, 
:and she is nothing but a child in thought and 
word.*' 

'' I don't think you are quite right about that,'* 
he said, interrupting her. 

How horrid all this was ! Use, without the 
slightest intention of doing so, was opening the 
sore between us; all my sorrow and penitence 
returned — ^I could at this moment make good 
my mistake — ^but no, I dared not, I should be 
quite as treacherous as that detestable old clerk, 
who was betraying his master, and yet still 
appeared to be on friendly terms with him. 

'^ My protegde will want consoling before any- 
thing else. Use," he continued, fixing his eyes to 
my great embarrassment on me. " She looks so 
pale, I am afraid she is feeling doubly disgust and 
fear at the narrow circle she is about to be con- 
demned to." While saying this he had taken a 
new key, which hung against the wall, and 
placed it on the desk before me. "I know 
where you will be comforted in this your first 
separation from Use, Fraiilein von Sassen ; I have 
had a new lock put to the garden door, of which 
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you shall keep the key ; you can visit the Helldorfs- 
Tinmolested, and play with your little favourite as- 
often as you like/' 

Use looked very much astouished at all this, but> 
there was no time for questioning ; a carriage was 
rattling over the court yard. 

"It is time for you to go, Use,'* said Mr^ 
Claudius, walking to the window and drawing back 
the blind. 

A carriage stood before the door, in which old 
Erdmann was putting Use's box. 

** But surely I am not to go in the carriage/' she 
cried, in a tone of alarm. 

" Why not ? the parting will be over quicker than 
if you left the house on foot." 

"There, child, don't forget the key," she said,, 
and pushed it into my pocket. " I don't know 
what you want it for, but Mr. Claudius has given 
it you, so I feel no fears in leaving it with you." 

She gave him a hearty shake of the hand, and 
we went out. In the haU Charlotte and Miss: 
Fliedner were awaiting us. I could not bear the 
former's pleased look and glad smile, and hid my 
face sobbing on Use's breast. She was struggling- 
hard against her tears, I could hear by her short 
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breathing; she pressed me convulsiyelj in her 
arms for one minute. And then I saw, through a 
mist, Mr. Claudius standing behind the green^ 
blinds ; he made Use a sign to shorten mj torture, 
but it was not necessary, I did it myself. With my 
hands pressed tightly to my temples I fled through 
the yard into the garden, andoaly as I ran over the 
bridge heard the carriage iu the distance as it 
rolled out of the yard. 

I drew the shutters in my room, bolted the 
doors, and threw myseK down Id the comer of 
the sofa, where Ilse had last sat. There I lay for 
hours in the greatest grief. 

Princess Margaret arrived, my father met her in 
the hall. I heard Herr von Wismar and the 
young lady-in-waiting drive the stork angrily 
away; it evidently had come too near her Serene 
Highness. The steps ceased as they reached the 
Beletage, the Princess probably stopped before the 
mysterious seals. A dreadful feeling seized my 
breast ; Ilse was gone, and the moment was fast 
approaching when I had pledged myself to pro- 
duce the infallible evidence of the old clerk's com- 
munications. I put my hand in my pocket, and 
threw the key across the room, as if it had burnt 
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my fingers. I was being trusted, and all the time 
I was practising deceit. 

How strange it was, that wherever I turned the 
man from the front house always came to my side, 
iind, grave, and considerate ! And yet I would 
have nothing to do with him ; I clung to others, 
inviolably to the others, and one day he would 
find it out to his cost. I buried my face deeper in 
the cushion, and at this moment the very rays of 
sun which penetrated the shutters oflEended me. 

The Princess had come down again, and my 
father knocked at my door ; he wanted me. I did 
not stir, and was very glad to hear them all go out 
of the house again ; but shortly after Charlotte 
<5ame running down the corridor ; she shook the 
<loor violently, and called me. When I opened 
the door, there she was, standing, looking more 
beautiful and majestic in her brilliant costume 
iihan ever. 

" Quick, quick, child, the Princess wants to see 
you ! '^ cried Charlotte, impatiently. '* You won't 
get any consolation by shutting yourself up, and 
moping in this dark room, and all because a high- 
wcheek-boned, preaching old woman has gone. 
Don't give way to such stupidity." 
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She smoothed my hair with her hands, ani 
arranged my crumpled dress, put her arm round 
my waist, and pushed me along, and in a very 
short time I found myself on the way to the front 
house. 

'* When the Princess went through the conser- 
vatories, Dagobert and I were in the garden,*' she 
related in a very excited manner — in spite of all 
my naivetS and implicit belief in all she said, still 
I stood a little in awe of her — " and what do you 
think ? your absent papa, who generally mistakes 
me for old Erdmann, took it upon himself to in- 
troduce us, and all passed off well ; he did not 
once mistake me for Dagobert ! " 

That was the same haughty tone which always 
inspired me with awe. 

** Uncle Eric was there as well, but of course 
much against his wish^" she continued ; '^ he waa^ 
superintendiDg some alteration in the large con- 
servatory as the Princess entered with us. I am 
convinced he is already cursing the local papers^ 
which to-morrow will give a full account of the 
Princess's visit to the Claudiuses, but of course no 
one notices anything; he had girded himself with 
the composure of his burgher virtues, and ap- 
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peared as if he really respected the royal com- 
pany. It is very absurd, and I really believe the 
Princess was taken in; she smelt every possible 
flower, and has now returned to the front house to 
inspect the whole establishment — ^the dreadfdl 
back-room, for instance. Bir — every one to his 
own taste ! " 

We had just reached the ground floor as the 
Princess was coming out of the back-roonu She 
was walking beside Mr. Claudius, and had a lovely 
bouquet in her hand. 

*' Where has * Haideprinzesschen* been hiding ?'* 
she asked, smilingly, shaking her finger at me. 

Ah ! Charlotte had already found an opportu- 
nity of making my nick-name known ! 

"In a room with the blinds all down, your 
Highness,'^ answered the young lady by my side. 
" The little one is in trouble to-day, because she 
has had to say good-bye to her old maid.'* 

" I must request you, Charlotte, to call Ilse by 
another name than a maid," said Mr. Claudius. 
^^ For years she has tried to fill a mother's place to 
Fraiilein von Sassen." 

** Then,'* said the Princess, " she quite deserves 
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joxxr tears/' looldng kindly at me^ and kissing mj 
forehead. 

Miss Fliedner at this moment came ranning 
downstairs with a bunch of keys, and after a low 
•cortsej said eyerything was locked up. 

The Princess was very much interested in the 
•carious old house, and was very anxious to go 
upstairs, especially as Mr. Claudius had told her 
ihat for years the furniture had remained uii«> 
touched. 

And now my father came out of Miss Fliedner^s 
room with Herr von Wismar and the lady-in- 
waiting ; they had been looking at the curiosities 
in the cabinet. 

Almost unconsciously I watched Mr. Glaudiua 
as he slowly ascended the stairs with the Princess. 
Charlotte was right ; with his proud reserve and 
dignified manner^ " the shop-keeper ^' did really 
look as if ^ were honouring his distinguished 
guests, and it suddenly appeared to me as though 
the nimbus of unsought nobility had shed itself 
over the dark old house of his forefathers; the 
massive stone halls in which every word, every 
step on the broad handsome staircase, with its 
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strong and yet so delicately carved and cbisellecE- 
banister, re-echoed. 

The furniture in the upper rooms was certainly^ 
rather according to the taste of burghers* and 
merchants' practical ideas of long ago ; it looked 
as if meant to last some time. It was very 
different indeed from the tasteful, yet richly 
furnitured CaroHnenlust, though everything was: 
very handsome of its kind ; there were no luxurious 
cushions, but the chairs, &c., were carved in most 
costly woods, straight and uncomfortable, and 
somewhat resembling the stiff, obstinate looking 
people who once occupied them. On the walls 
there were no smiling cupids, or garlanded god- 
desses, at most but gloomy pictures of the Holy 
Infant, or one of Holbein's demure German 
ladies with modest look, but wonderfully clearly 
painted veil ; here might be seen too the never- 
fading Gobelin tapestry, and the untarnished gold 
of handsome carpets, while from the windowa 
hung stiff brocaded curtains. 

The strict spirit of the true German burgher, 
here depicted on the walls, might well make the 
Princess wonder. She went into the big draw- 
ing-room, and seized a silver goblet with both 
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liands, an enormous one standing on an oak 
table in the middle of the room. Smiling she 
tried to raise it to her lips. At that moment Mr» 
Claadius qnicHy stepped np, and took the heavy- 
goblet, it had fallen from her hands; she was 
fitaring, as white as a sheet, at the portrait of 
handsome Lothair. 

*' My God ! '^ she stammered, shading her eyes. 

If anything brings us back to ourselves again, 
in moments of distress, it is the expression of 
hypocritical concern from others. 

Fraulein von Wildenspring quickly rushed up 
to her lady, and was going to support her. 

The Princess collected herself, and made a sign 
to her to move back. 

*' What are you thinking of, Constance ? " she 
said, in a trembling tone. " Are my nerves then 
so weak that you thought I was going to faint P 
And is it not enough to affect one, if suddenly 
one comes across a portrait as large as life of some 
one long since dead ? I must have left my smell- 
ing bottle in the conservatory ; I should like it, if 
you will fetch it for me/^ 

The lady-in-waiting and Herr von Wismar at 
once disappeared into the corridor. Dagobert 
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and Charlotte retired to a window niche behind 
the curtains, and my father had already gone into 
the next room, and was examining a carved crucifix. 
The room in a moment seemed suddenly empty. 

Sighing deeply the Princess went up to the 
picture ; after a pause of the greatest silenoe she 
beckoned Mr. Claudius to her. 

''Did Claudius have that picture painted for 
you P " she asked, breathing quickly. 

'^ No, your Highness." 

*' Then, you don't know either whose it once 
was ? " 

'* It is the only thing I took out of the former 
dwelling of my brother," 

*' Oh ! from the Carolinenlust/' she breathed 
more freely ; *' out of his own rooms. I wonder 
-who painted it? The brush of our old pedantic 
artist Kranse did not produce it; he was never 
successful in putting soul into the eyes." 

She was silent for a moment, and put her hand- 
kerchief to her mouth. 

" It can't have been painted very long before he 
came home," she continued, in an unsteady voice, 
'' That little silver star, which shines forth 
amongst his other decorations, my sister Sidonia, 
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two years before her deaths distributed at a picnic ; 
it bore the devise ^ True and silent,' and certainly 
1)0 those who received it it bad no other merit than 
the remembrance of a happy moment/' 

Then there was a deep silence, broken only by 
the rustling of the curtains. 

^*It is strange," continued the Princess, sud- 
denly, "Claudius never wore rings; one said it 
viras out of vanity, because he would not spoil the 
shape of his beautiful fingers ; and there, there 
look, there is one on the betrothed finger of the 
left hand. I knew that hand well enough, I have 
often seen it, but until this unhappy moment 
without that plain, simple hoop. What is it doing 
there? It looks like — an engagement ring." 

Mr. Claudius did not answer a word ; his lips, 
usually a little open, as is very often the case with 
thoughtful people, looked more decided than 
usual. Had he, as well as myself, seen Charlotte's 
eyes, which were fastened on his face? 

" But what am I thinking of ? " said the 
Princess, with a sad smile, after a short pause. 
**He was never engaged — no, never; everybody 
knows that. But tell me honestly, did no one 
claim that picture after his death ? " 
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'' Your Highness, there was no one but myself' 
who had any claini to Lothair^s belongings/' 

What was it? The answer was so decided, 
and was so undoubtedly true, that it admitted or 
no doubt. 

Charlotte, with a face as pale as death, and 
fright depicted on all her features, looked round 
from behind the curtains ; she evidently had re- 
ceived the same impression as I had. But Dago- 
bert looked scornfully at his uncle, and a sarcastic 
smile crossed his lips ; he was quite sure, there 
was no doubt of it, the man had told a lie. 
Which of the two was wrong ? Again, I hoped 
the brother and sister would get the best of it ; 
but I made up my mind, never in my life to 
believe any one again, if such a man as Mr. 
Claudius could lower himself to tell a lie. 

The two who had been sent for the smelling^ 
bottle came back from the conservatory without it, 
and it was found in the Princess's pocket, who had 
suddenly regained her composure. Only on her 
usually pale cheeks a bright colour was now 
visible. 

Fraiilein von Wildenspring anxiously said the 
sky looked as if there were going to be a 
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Ihonderstorm, whicli might liave been owing to 
the dark shadows in the room. 

However, the Princess sat down and took some 
iruit Miss Fliedner had presented to her on a 
silver dish. All those present came round her, 
-except my father ; he was wandering about in the 
rooms examining first one piece of furniture and 
then another ; he seemed quite to have forgotten 
whom he had come with, and he was left to follow 
his own devices. 

I felt so uneasy and uncomfortable, it seemed as 
if the ceiling must fall in, or else that at any mo- 
ment handsome Lothair would step out of the 
frame and join the company. His eyes seemed to 
speak, and one could alipost see the blood flowing 
through the veins of his incomparably beautiful 
liand, with the plain, mysterious ring standing out 
.so clearly against the dark background. 

Perhaps the Princess read all these fears 
depicted on my face, for she signed to me to come 
to her. 

" My child, you must not be so sad I " she 
jsaid, kindly, whilst I, frightened at having 
all eyes fixed on me, quickly knelt down before 
ier. 
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I liad. SO often done the same to Ilse. She put^^ 
her hand on my head and leant over me. 

" * Haideprinzesschen ' ! What a pretty name. 
But you are not properly a child of the nortliem 
heath, with your little brown face, and aquiline 
nose, your rough black curls, and the shy defiance* 
in your features and movements. You resemble 
a great deal more a little princess from the 
Steppes of Hungary, at whose little feet the 
stolen treasures are every evening deposited, and 
who wears a string of pearls. Oh ! there, you 
see, I am right." She laughed, and took hold ot 
my string of pearls, which had fallen down my 
neck. She looked at them a minute in great 
astonishment, and held them in her hand. ^^ But 
really and truly the pearls that you are wearing 
are beautiful ones!" she said, admiring them. 
** Do they belong to you, and where did you get 
that lovely string from ? " 

" From my grandmother." 

^^ From your father's mother P Oh, yes ; if T 
don't make a mistake, she was one of the Olderodes,, 
descended from the rich old barons of the same 
name. Was she not, my child ? " 

A movement above the Princess's head made m& 
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look up quickly. Dagobert was standing there, 
with his first finger raised, and his look seemed 
to say — " Don't say a word/^ 

Then it occurred to me that he had abeady 
once warned me not to mention my grandmother^s 
family ; but at this, the worst moment in my life, 
I had not time to think of the *' why and where- 
fore/* Being brought in subjection entirely by 
that glance, I stammered out — 

" I don't know ! '' 

What had I done ? The last word had brought 
me back to myself again, and I was horrified at 
the sound of my own lying tongue. What ! I 
had in everybody's hearing declared that I did 
not know whether my grandmother belonged to 
the rich old family of the barons of Olderode* 
It was a lie — ^a dreadful lie ! I knew, as well as 
I did the ten commandments, that she was a. 
Jacobshon. I had seen her die a Jewess, and badi 
been her solace in her last hours. What could 
have induced me to have told such a lie? Up 
to this present day I must say " I don't know.'* 
I had spoken mechanically under a strange 
influence, and now felt the deepest grief that as 
long as I lived I should always be ashamed of 
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that moment. And even if everybody, as well as 
Dagobert, looked at me approvingly, what would 
be the good of it? But somebody looked severely 
at me; he could not conceal his disgust^ he 
turned round and went out — it was Mr. Claudius. 

An inward struggle was going on, but I had 
not the courage to confess my fault before them 
all. Shame and fear of being laughed at closed 
my lips. The silence which had followed my 
answer was quickly broken — the thunderstorm 
began, and like a whirlwind blew the dry leaves 
and dust against the windows. There was another 
clap of thunder, following quick on a vivid flash 
of lightning ; it lighted up the windows of the 
opposite house, and was reflected in the dark salon. 

The Princess got up, whilst all the others went 
to the window frightened ; even my father was 
roused from his interesting examination and 
hastened up. I saw and heard everything that 
was going on round me like one in a dream. I 
saw Mr. Claudius come in again, he looked quite 
calm and composed, and I then knew why the 
Princess looked at him so when he spoke to her — 
he had exactly the same look in his eyes as the 
officer in the picture, which she had called " soul,'* 
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.and which the old artist had never been able to 
j^roduce. 

She took his arm, and thej went downstairs 
together; I mechanically following, stumbled 
against Miss Fliedner, who seemed to look coldly 
-at me — she had heard Dagobert's warning to me 
a few days ago in the conservatory, and knew I 
had told a lie. I bit my under lip and crossed 
the threshold. The silk skirts of the ladies 
.rustled down the stairs, and the Princess's sweet 
voice was heard in the midst of it; I thought it 
had never sounded so sweet before. She assured 
Mr. Claudius she would again pay a visit " to the 
interesting patrician house." Fraiilein von 
Wildenspring and the chamberlain looked know- 
ingly at each other, and then the impertinent 
young lady-in-waiting took up her train, and 
looked suspiciously at the stairs, and Herr von 
Wismar waved his handkerchief in the air, just 
like Dagobert had done on the heath, as demon- 
strative of their disapproval of the royal resolve. 
Charlotte was behind them ; I saw her get very 
red, and exasperation was depicted on her features— 
but that did not have much effect upon me, I was 
just waking up from my reverie. 
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" Bravo ! " I heard close by me. *' * Haideprin- 
zesschen ' has behaved beautifully ; now I need not 
fear any more about the mystery being kept a 
secret ! *' and Dagobert bowed so low and con- 
fideutially to me that I could feel his breath. 

If I had suddenly received a dreadful, maliciou£( 
blow it could not have made me more angry than 
that whisper had. I hated those brown eyes that 
were smiling at me ; they had enticed me inta 
speaking unadvisedly, and the feeling of his 
breath against my cheek irritated and offended 
me. He was false, the handsome Tancred, and 
his red curly hair falling over his forehead wa»^ 
full of serpents. I pushed him away with my 
hand; ran down the stairs, and took my father's 
arm, who was on the bottom step close to the 
Princess. 

" Now, now, child, you must remember we are 
^ot on the heath," he said, smiling. 

The two courtiers started to one side as I 
rushed past them, and even the Princess turned 
round astonished at the noise. 

« Oh, don't scold the wild little thing. Doctor ! '* 
she said, kindly. " Let us be glad she has so 
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soon resumed her natural high spirits, and got 
over the grief of parting with Use/' 

It was too bad. Now my anger was being put 
down to childish merriment, and Mr. Claudius 
thought so too 5 he looked away from me, I did not 
seem to exist any more to him — ^it served me^ 
right, I qmte deserred my punishment. 




CHAPTBE IV. 

A HOT vapour seemed to be CDining in from out- 
side — ^there was not a breath of air stirring. 
Still there had been no thunder, not one drop of 
rain to refresh the thirsty ground; chips and 
shavings were being blown about in the yard, and 
the poplars on the other side of the river were 
rustling in the wind — the storm had held up to 
begin again with fresh violence. 

The Princess got quickly into her carriage, and 
my father, who had to go to the Duke's, accom* 
panied her. She shook hands once more with 
Mr. Claudius, nodded kindly to Charlotte and 
Dagobert, who gratefully made a low reverence. 
In the haste and confusion I was forgotten, and 
I was not sorry for it. I turned my back on them 
all, strode across the yard, and opened the garden 
gate. I could scarcely stand, it was blowing so ; 
it was as much as I could do to open the gate, but 
at last I succeeded, and threw it wide open — ^it 
was contrary to the rules of the house to leave it 
•open. 
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Now I miLst get on. I stumbled about^ gasping- 
f or breath, and felt as if I should tumble into the 
water. The ground was covered with flowers, 
which were beaten down by the storm, and' 
showed their stalks, but would soon be standing 
up again in all their splendour. And how the 
Italian poplars swayed and bent in the storm, and 
rustled in the wind. All of a sudden I found 
myself in a bed of heliotrope, then I rebounded 
against the wall. I clung to the projecting stones,. 
pressed my head against them, and let the storm 
come full pelt down on me. I shyly looked out 
from under my hair, which had fallen over my 
face, for the door was suddenly opened and Mr^ 
Claudius appeared — he turned his head in all 
directions, then he saw me. 

"Oh, so this is where the storm has driven 
you ! '' he cried. 

He at once stood in front and sheltered me — ^I 
felt no more of the wind. 

"It is just like an unhappy little swallow 
blown out of the nest,'' said Dagobert, laughing,, 
who had followed him, and was holding on to the 
gate posts. 

I quickly put my arms down from the wall 
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and turned away my face; that was tlie same 
laugh that haunted me at the Dierkhof . 

"Come back with me; you will nerer reach 
the Carolinenlust/' said Mr. Claudius kindly. 

I shook my head. 

"Well, then, I will go with you; by yourself 
jou will never get there. I will protect you with 
my coat from the storm." 

No, I would not allow it ! They might both of 
them go away ; for 1 hated the latter with his 
false eyes, and I felt afraid of the former, who 
Bpoke so kindly and considerately to me. 

" I do not want a cloak to shelter me ; I will go 
on by myself," I said hastily, and looked up at 
him, but through my tears, which, in spite of all 
my efforts, I could not keep back. My teeth were 
chattering. 

Mr. Claudius looked at me, but Dagobert laughed 
out. 

" Ton are ill/' he said softly, bending over me. 
^'I cannot let you go on alone. Now, be good 
and come with me." 

I could no longer withstand this patience and 
care for me, an ungrateful little creature whom he 
must despise, and who, in spite of everything, was 
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-SO obstinate. In the meantime the storm had 
abated a little, I could now stand very well alone. 

Dagobert was still at the gate. Evidently the 
few words Mr. Claudius had whispered to me, 
and my willingness to go with him, excited his 
suspicion ; he put his finger significantly to his 
mouth, and then shook his right hand at me-— 
then he stepped back into the yard, and shut the 
gate. 

What an unnecessary warning ! Not one word 
would escape my lips. First a liar and then a 
traitor — ^Mr. Claudius would have hated me even 
if my communication had been invaluable to him. 
I could not help thinking of what Heinz had said 
about those who sold their souls. I was one of 
those poor, unhappy creatures, blown about by 
•eveiy wind and unable to proceed. 

We reached the front house in less than no 
time. I had not once needed the protection of 
my guide ; I went on by his side, my clothes 
being blown about by the wind, but always being 
.able to keep on my feet. A very vivid flash of 
Jightning darted across the sky, and was visible 
through the poplars, then a tremendous clap of 
thunder, and the rain began to patter against the 
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conservatory. We liastened in ; how qniet it was* 
in there, the raging storm could not touch the** 
foreign plants, they were sheltered. I looked at my 
silent guide — ^he also stood isolated in the midst 
of the world ; was it because he had a dreadful 
secret to keep ? Our eyes met, and he looked me- 
in the face. 

" The quick walk has brought the colour back 
to your lips. Are you better? " he asked. 

" I am not ill/' I answered, turning away. 

" But very much excited, and your nerves are^ 
unstrung," he said. " No wonder, it is all excite* 
ment ; no one, accustomed to quiet and solitude/ 
enters society without suflfering from it.*' 

I knew very well what he was referring to — 
how lenient he was to my fault ! Yesterday, I 
should have thought, " Because he is a liar him- 
self ! '^ but now I could not. 

"I should so much like to help you in this tam- 
ing point in your life," he continued. " A little 
while ago, when we were in the salon, I thought 
I could only do so by quickly sending you away ;. 
but I may be wrong in my judgment. I may also 
be mistaken, especially by those in whose hands I 
place you." 
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''I.won't go,*' I interrupted. *'Do you suppose 
I would stay here a moment after Use was gone ? 
I would have run after her back to the heath if I 
were — ^not obliged to stay with my father. But I 
know very well the child belongs to its father, and 
he needs me. Although I am ignorant and childish 
still he has already become accustomed to me.^ 

He looked at me surprised. 

" You have more wiU than I thought ; there is a 
great deal in that, forcing the liberty to which you 
kaye been so accustomed to submit to duty. Very 
welL That then^ of course, is quite out of the 
question; it occurred to me when I saw you 
stumbling." 

Saying this he turned away, and moved an 
exotic, whose bloom was pressed against the 
panes, and carefully put it in another place ; hia 
whole heart seemed to be in what he was doing. 
He would not see me putting my hands up to 
conoeal my confusion. 

*< Tou have no confidence in me, at least, thatia 
to aay it has been systematically destroyed in you ; 
for you certainly had not the least distrust in the 
world or mankind when you came here,'' he con- 
tinued, gravely. "On the other baud, it is 
VOL. II. a 
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difficult for you — ^the unthankful office of the 
faithful Eckhardt has fallen to me, who inces- 
santly has to warn men of their sin^ and is, there* 
fore, not much liked. But that will not preyent 
me from doing my duty. When you have seen a 
little more of the world then, perhaps, you will 
believe that my hand is a kind one ; a parent's 
hand, stretched out to prevent the child from 
hurting itself against the comers of the table — 
and this recognition will satisfy me. Don't count 
the grains of sand at your feet,'' he interrupted 
himself, suddenly. "Won't you look upP I 
should like to know what you think of itP " 

*' I think you would like to stop my intercourse 
with Charlotte," I answered quickly, looking up. 

*'Not entirely; in my or Miss Fliedner's 
presence you can associate with her as much as 
you like. But I entreat you to avoid being alone 
with her. She has, as I have already said, her 
head full of false ideas; and I cannot allow you to 
get the same nonsense into your head. How 
quickly a pure, unsullied mind becomes contami- 
nated by such influences I have had an instance of 
to-day. ^' Promise me you will do as I have asked 
you!" 
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He forgot himself, and put out his hand to me. 

" I cannot I " I exclaimed. He grew very pale, 
and quickly drew back his hand. How hot and 
sultry it seemed to me in the garden — and my 
heart really was beating yiolently . 

''Do you see it has stopped raining! There 
are trees all the way to the CaroUnenlust, so I 
shall be sheltered. May I go P'^ 

I was ahready outside, making my way to the 
liyer. The storm was worse than ever; in the 
open I should have got saturated. I put my hand 
before my eyes, or I should have run against the 
trees or into the river; and then Iran imtil I 
reached the Carolinenlust, out of breath. Thank 
Grod, I should no longer hear that voice which, in 
spite of myself, had such an effect upon me I 

I took off my wet clothes, put on the despised 
l>lack dress, and opened the shutters. I was quite 
Alone in the large house ; outside, the birds, which 
had taken shelter in the porch from the storm, 
were making^ a great noise. I crept into a 
window niche, and took off the pearls from my 
neck. The half -opened eyes of my grandmother 
came vividly before me, and I heard her weak 
voice say : '' Use, put the string of pearls round 
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her little brown neck ; ^ and then she said to me : 
** They snit yon, my child ; you have yonr mother^s 
eyes hnt the Jacobshon's features/'^— the name 
which to-day I had said I did not know ; it wfts 
even written in my &ce. A more decdtfdl, nn*> 
tro'Sifal creature than I was was not to be found 
in the world ! What was I coming to? How 
often in the last fbw weeks had I acted wrongly 
and stupidly 9 I fervently pre&fsed the pearls to 
my lips. I would never do wrong again without 
asking myself: Whom will you injure by bo 
doing ? 

The storm and rain were raging boisterously^ 
-*two storms seemed going on at tbe same time. 
To my horror I suddenly descried two figures 
coming out of ihe coppice and running towards 
the house — ^it was the brother and sister. 

'< There, child, one must be determined when one 
is searching for happiness ! ^' said Charlotte, as she 
breathlessly entered the room. 

She put her broken umbrella into one comer of 
the room, and threw her shawl, which was wet 
through, on to the sofa j then she took out her 
handkerchief and wiped her face. 

'* At last I '* she exclaimed. *' We have been in 
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ihe gceatest agony all the time Uncle Eric was. in 
the garden, and we conld not come I Now lie is 

"M 

in his office, and Eckhof too ; whom, according to 
jour wisbi, we have not told that your are onr 
<x>nfidant. Your papa is at the Castle, and so he 
«can't disturb us — we are 'monarchs of all we 
aurvey/ Now then, let us proceed ! " 

** Now P " I cried, shaking. ^' It must he dread- 
fel up there now ! ** 

Dagohert laughed out loud, but Charlotte got 
very red, and stamped her foot angrily. 

*' Good gracious, don't be such a coward ! '' she 
scolded. ^^ I am dying of impatience, and you put 
^ these stupid objections in the way ! I have 
aot once gone to bed quietly, just imagine that, 
irithout longing for the departure of your Use, just 
as the Jews longed to get rid of their Eedeemer. 
I have only waited for the evening to set at rest 
jaJl the doubts awakened in my soul by my uncle's 
explanation. And Dagobert goes back to his 
regiment the day after to-morrow ; he also must 
be convinced. We won't give you another 
moment. Now, child, go on and fulfil your 

• ■ • 

jpromise I '' 

She seized me by the shoulders and shook me. 
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Until now I had loved and admired this tall, 
energetic girl, but now I was afraid ; and the way 
in' which she spoke of Use offended me. But I 
quite knew I had no one to blame but myself, and 
I must go through with it. Silently I opened my 
bedroom door, and pointed to the wardrobe. 

'* Must it be pushed away ? '* asked Charlotte, at 
once imderstanding me. 

I assented. The two instantly moved it on one 
side. The door was visible ; Charlotte opened it, 
and stood on the stairs. She stood still for a 
minute, and getting paler, pressed both her hands 
to her heart as if she felt a suffocating pain ; then 
she darted off, Dagobert and I following. I waff 
rigliWt was horrid up tiiere. The ^nnd hustled 
round the comer as if it would blow the house 
down, and scatter all reminiscences and mysteries 
to the winds. The rain incessantly pattered 
against the panes ; the blinds were down, and the 
deep crimson paper stood out brightly in the dark- 
ness. 

To open the door, go in, and take down ther 

* - ■» • 

mantle, was the one thing Charlotte was looking 
forward to. She seized it, took ifc down from the* 
nail, and spread it out. 
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'' It is a domino, whicli might have belonged to 
either a lady or a gentleman,'^ said Charlotte, 
subdued ; and she threw the mantle down on the 
floor. Shrugging her shoulders, she went up to the 
dressing-table, and hastily looked at the silver things 
on it. ^* Pomade and Poudre de Eiz, and here are 
several bottles of stuff for the complexion ! " she 
added, wiping away the thick dust. " We know 
how the toilette-table of a handsome young 
officer, who is a regular lady's man, looks, don't 
we, Dagobert? Handsome Lothair was as vain as 
any woman. If this is the only proof you have^ 
child, then it won't do us much good ! " she said 
looking back over her shoulder at me; but she had 
such an expression in her eyes that I felt quite a 
compassion for her again — it was a look of fear 
and deepest despair. 

Then she suddenly uttered a cry of delight ; it 
went through me. She opened her arms, rushed 
into the next room, and threw herself on the top 
of the basket, which was near a bed, under the 
violet canopy. 

" Our cradle, Dagobert ! our cradle ! Oh ! 
dear I oh ! dear ! " she stammered, whilst her 
brother went to one of the windows and drew 
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back the dark curtains. The daylight fell fstintlj 
on the little yellow pillow in which Charlotte had 
bnried her face. ^' It is true ; everything is true, 
down to the last iota ! " she murmured^ rakong 
herself. ^' I bless the dead lady who used to listen. 
Tagobert, our royal, mother heard our first cry 
here ! Our royal mother, the proud daughter of 
the Duke of K — ; how grand that sounds, and 
how small all the aristocrats will feel who have 
turned up their noses at the merchant's adopted 
child ! Oh ! God ! this happiness is too much for 
me I ^' she exclaimed, putting her hands to her 
head. ** He was right, our cruel enemy, when he 
said, the other day, that I must first learn to bear 
the truth. I am overwhelmed ! " 

" For my sake then,*' said Dagobert, crossly, as 
he again drew the curtains, "do be quiet. I 
would also appeal to your common sense; this 
folly is quite incomprehensible to me. I did not 
want any other proof — ^Eckhof 's words were quite 
enough for me ; they were only a stronger proof of 
what we ourselves have always felt." 

Charlotte carefully put the green covering over 
the little bed. 

" Thank God for this ! '' she said, more com- 
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posedlj. ''My scepticism has given me some 
iarouble in the last few days. Oh, yon dear little 
innocent thing,'* she said, scornfnlly laughing at 
me. "You lay great stress on the writing and on 
the mantle, which are only doubtful proofs, and 
this room, with all its belongings, you carefolly 
pass over. Are you really so dreadfully innocent ? 
But one word about this room would have spared 
me ,the agony of the last few days." 

I scarcely listened to this scornful, sarcastic 
speech. I could only think of Eckhofs words that 
the sealed rooms were haunted. At this moment 
everything was being moved about, and the dust, 
which had been collecting for years, since the 
death of two people, about whom there was such 
a mystery, was wiped off. How carefully the 
tecret had been kept ! Even the Princess's sister 
knew nothing of it ; perhaps the two had wished a 
veil to be drawn over their deaths as well ! Now 
they were in their graves, the lovely Princess and 
the man who had blown out his own brains, and 
so could forbid no strange eyes or hands to enter, 
or could they come back again, like the old fanatic 
had said ? It seemed to be alive, where I saw the 
flonbeams moving about. The storm was still 
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raging outside ; but here soft groanings seemed ta 
be heard. The blinds were slowly drawn up, and 
ladies' dresses rustled over the boards, here and 
there a ray of light appeared^ shining on the 
violet bed curtains, and dispelling the shadows 
which looked so ghost-like — ^like the ghost of a» 
poor soul who must wander about between heaven 
and earth. And in the drawing-room the wind 
howled in the chimney ; it blew the ashes left in 
the grate about the floor, and tried to force open 
the glass doors, and to wash away with the rain- 
drops all the ghosts on the walls and ceiling. 

It was forbidden to intrude on these premises- 
— ^I thought of it with a beating heart, but I said 
nothing — what could my weak voice do against 
the passion and — now I found the right word for 
Charlotte^s mad behaviour — ^against such eagerness, 
for high position and distinction ? 

They were both standing in front of the writing 
table, which I so recently had felt such a respect 
for, that I scarcely dared to breathe — now every 
thing was being moved about as quietly as- 
possible. 

'^Here is mamma's coat of arms and seal^ 
writing paper and pens ! " said Charlotte, her 
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toice still trembled; but she had regained her 
usual composure and assurance. " And there are 
sereral old envelopes." She pulled out one from 
under the letter-weight. She read : — " ^ To her 
Highness, the Princess Sidonia, of K — Lucerne.' 
" There, loot, Dagobert, these letters have been 
to Switzerland, look at the post marks. Evidently 
a friend of mamma's was travelling in her stead,, 
who received the letters, and sent them secretly ta 
the Carolinenlust.'' 

Dagobert did not answer. He was fiddling 
about with the lock of the table — ^there was no- 
key; according to Eckhof, the box, containing 
Lothair^s pocket-book with the certificates, was^ 
locked up in it. Shrugging his shoulders and 
looking very grave, he turned away, pushed back 
one of the curtains and looked out at the weather ; 
whilst Charlotte carelessly threw the envelope 
down on the table and went to the other end of 
the roonu There was a piano there — I had not 
noticed it the other day when I hastily passed 
through the rooms. Charlotte immediately opened 
it, and began to touch the keys, which perhaps 
were never to have been touched again — ^but they 
revenged themselves, they had voices, they pro- 
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duced such a dreadful discord, that even Charlotte 
started back, and abut down the cover. Sbe was 
brightened, but she did not appear to have HbA 
same feding of reverence for all these lifiBless 
objects, as I had. She took up the music bookp 
that were lying on the piano^ and rummaged 
about amongst them, imtil she suddenly exclaimed 
and in a half whispered, but nevertheless delighted 
ione, began singmg— 

^^ Gi& la luna in mezzo al mare." 

^^Dagobert, that is what mamma sang at 
Madame Godin's, here it is, here, here!" ahe 
broke oS and flourished the music in the air. 
I did not hear her brother reply, and so I turned 
roimd. He was standing with his back to lu^ 
leaning over the table ; I was quickly at his side. 

^' You may not do that ! " I said. I was quite 
frightened at my own voice, it sounded so shaky; 
but I looked resolutely up at his £Eice. 

'*0h! what may I not do?" he said, con* 
fusedly, but he put down his hand, in which he 
was holding some tool. 

** Force the lock," I answered, firmly. '* It ia 
my fault that you are h^e, I brought you ; and it 
^iras very wrong of me, that I know quite welL 
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Bttb you shan't do anything ehie, I wonH alloir 
it t " I said hastily, as I saw he had pnt his hand 
down. 

*^ Beally ! ^ he langhed. It was strange — ^his 
Ifyes glared and flashed as I had never seen them 
before. ^ But how can yon prevent it, you tiny 
UMie creature ?'' he asked, mockingly, and put 
fbe tool into the lock again. I heard a sort of 
dick and then snap. Fearfully, I caught hold of 
his arm and tried to pull him away, when suddenly 
I felt an arm round my waist, and Dagobert 
whispered — '* You little wild cat, I advise you not 
to touch me, or look at me like that, or it will be 
the worse for you, your bewitching eyes did the 
mischief, the first time I saw you! It is just 
jxmt wild anger that has such a charm about it,. 
and if you ever hit me again like you did on the 
«taxrs to-day, I shall know how to revenge myself, 
you dear little goose." I gave a loud shriek, he 
let me go. 

"What are you doing, Dagobert P*' cried 
-CQiarlotte, hurrying up, "1 beg you will leave 
that child alone — ^none of your officer's tricks 
here, if you please. Leonora is under my pro- 
tection ! Besides she is quite right, the little 
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innocent ! We must not open anything we find 
liere by force, what would be the good of the 
papers, if we were obliged to say, we had got them 
by stealth from the rooms supposed to be under 
lock and key ? They will be quite safe here until 
they are wanted. They are inaccessible even to 
Uncle Eric, since he has had these doors sealed 
up by the law ; and we shall not want to come 
here again, for I am as certain now, as that I 
live, that we were bom here, that we are in our 
parent's house and standing on owe own inherit- 
ance," she observed solenmly. ^^ Jast listen, the 
storm says Amen/' 

At that moment, a gust of wind did really blow 
with such force against the house, that the floor 
shook, and the glass-door, which I had a short 
time ago, only flung to and not locked, flew open 
with a bang, and in a second the writing-table 
was covered with water. 

'* Ah ! ah ! " laughed Dagobert, as he locked 
the door, *^ it says Amen, and shows us how we 
ought to go to work. It does not respect the im- 
portant writing table, as you may see — ^it is a 
case of * force begets force ; ' if we are to go to 
work, as you and Eckhof propose, I shall have to 
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T)eg every penny and listen to reproaches about 
my debts till my hair is grey, and yon will remain 
in this hateful dependence till you are an old 
maid.'* 

That may be,*' replied she, paling a little. 
Ton may be quite sure I shall not marry 
Ji>eneath my station^ but I do dislike these Court 
fools. However, I am determined not to love 
any one. My aim shall be to become the abbess 
^f some ladies' institute — ^many an one who has 
looked down on me, will come under my rule- 
let them look to themselves. But I really cannot 
understand you, Dagobert," she went on, drawing 
ik deep breathy '^we arranged before we must 
not move in the matter until you are stationed 
here in January, and until then, we must be 
«ilent and collect all the information we can. 
It will be hard for me to bear it all by myself 
— ^it is now as much as I can do, to look Uncle 
Eric in the face and keep myself from sayings 
^ You old impostor ! ' To have to associate with 
Fliedner, with her demure, innocent face, and 
all the time she is systematically injuring us — ^the 
malicious old cat ! And I really did like her once I 
It is almost more than I can bear, but what can't 
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be cured mtist be endnred I Eckhof was rigbt^ 
when lie said we must be cialm and cautions/' 

She wiped the wet table with her handkerchief^ 
and pushed the box back into its right place. 

I did not take any part in what they were now 
doing ; I had taken refuge between the glass^oor 
and the writing table, and was standing there like^ 
a sentineL I thought the floor was still shaking^, 
but it was I myself. I had never^ in aU my life- 
felt so uncomfortable as I did at that moment. 
Had I been on the edge of an abyss, I could 
not have been more terrified than I was at the 
sound of the whispering, which I did not imder* 
stand, and which sent the blood to my head. I 
should have preferred to have lefb it, and run 
away as far as I could; but the fear that the 
writing-table might be broken open, kept me- 
where I was. 

I was obliged to stay there hours. Several 
rooms behind these, the last of which led into 
the haU were investigated. In the meanwhile,, 
the storm had abated, and the violent rain had 
turned into a drizzle, a bright light shone through 
the silk curtains before the glass doors and lighted 
up the figures on the wall. 
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**That is our crest, little one, loot at it," 
Baid Charlotte, at last coming up to me. She 
had a signet ring with an engraven stone. '' Papa 
did not wear rings, as the Princess said to-day, 
but nevertheless here is one, and apparently it 
has often been used as a seal — ^it was on papa's 
imting table ; I shall take it, it is the only thing 
I shall appropriate at present." She slipped the 
xinginto her pocket. 

I was at last released. We went down and the 
-wardrobe was pashed back into its place. The 
brother and sister went down from the dark stair- 
caae, which Charlotte had ascended full of doubts^ 
as the entitled heirs of the Baron Lothair von 
Claudius, and the descendants of the royal ducal 
house. The solution of the riddle was as clear as 
dayUght — and to me as well — how could Mr» 
Claudius with his honest eyes and full open 
countenance, tell a lie ? Turn the matter about 
as you would — ^it was evident to me, he had not 
lied! 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Charlotte took up her shawl ; but let it fall agam^ 
she ran terrified to the window and opened it ! 

"What is the matter, Mr. Eckhof ? '' she called 
out. 

The old clerk was running across the gravel 
court to the house. He had no hat on, and his 
usually calm face looked troubled — ^he seemed, for 
the moment, to be quite altered. 

" There has been a water spout in Dorotheen- 
thal/' he cried, breathlessly. "At least forty 
thousand thalers lost to the Firm Claudius. Every- 
thing that heis cost years to make and bring to 
perfection is deluged and destroyed. Do you hear 
the distress signal ? Lives are in danger ! '* 

Dorotheenthal was an estate of the Claudiuses, 
it was an old-fashioned house, once in the posses* 
sion of a nobleman, and lay, with a village of the 
same name, low down in a narrow vaUey. 

The firm carried on the culture of flowers to a 
far greater extent in the gardens at Dorotheenthal 
than in those at K — • The trees had indeed beea 
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Entirely lefb to this district, and the costly conifers 
had established quite a reputation at the Dorotheen- 
tlial. Flower beds might be seen here stretch- 
ing for acres and hot-houses in considerable 
nximber, with orchids, cacti, and pine apples 
fiurronnded the little castle. A few small lakes 
•and a tolerably rapid river which ran through the 
valley were very useful in this enormous garden ; 
but now this helpful element had become an 
•enemy, the lakes had overflowed, and the river, 
bursting its dams, had spread destruction, as 
Eckhof told us before disappearing into the hall. 

*' What a misfortune I *' cried Charlotte, her face 
very white as she clasped her hands. 

'* Ha 1 bah ! — what are you so frightened 
about?'' said Dagobert, shrugging his shoulders. 
^' What are forty thousand thalers to Uncle Eric ; 
he can afford to lose it, and besides what does it 
matter to us? That is his affair. Our inheritance 
^wUl not be a penny the less for it ! Of course he 
^will puU a long face, and my allowance which I 
shall get the day after to-morrow will probably be 
49inall enough. Well, I don't care, it was always 
-that, even when the business was prospering ! " 

We hardly heard the last words. Charlotte ran 
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out and I followed her. People were in danger t 
how dreadfiil it sounded ; I could not have stayed 
all alone in the Carolinenlust. Charlotte took niy^ 
hand and we ran^ with the rain pouring down on 
UB, oyer the rushing stream through the wet, drip- 
ping garden, towards the house. 

Here and there we passed a gardener running^ 
along with frightened face, and already in the dis- 
tance we heard from the stable yard the sound of 
voices ' lamenting, and people rushing about. 
Nearly all the workpeople were assembled in the 
yard, and Mr. Claudius* carriage drove up to the 
door as we entered. 

He was just coming out, wrapped up in a 
mackintosh, and his hat in his hand. It seemed 
as if his calm face had a quieting influence^^the 
noise stopped immediately. 

He gave some orders ; there was neither the 
slightest haste nor precipitation in his dignified 
movements — one might easily see that the head 
yonder, with its grave expression, maintained its 
equilibrium in every circumstance of life. 

. Ai our appearance the people drew back and let 
us pass ; I still held Charlotte's arm ; suddenly 
Mr. Claudius saw us coming across the yard, he 
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looked almost startled^ and a quick shade of an§fer 
passed over his face, he knitted his brows^ and 
£rom beneath them there met me a severe look. I 
looked do¥m and withdrew my arm. 

"Uncle Eric, this is a heavy blow,'* cried Ohar<* 
lotte, as she joined him on the doorstep. 

** Yes/' he replied simply, and then without any 
further remark, turned to Miss Fliedner, who was 
^tiU standing in the hall. " Dear Fliedner, will you 
see that Fraiilein von Sassen puts on some dry 
clothes at once— I shall consider you responsible ! *' 
he said, in his usually quiet way, and pointed to my 
dirty, satin shoes, which were wet through and my 
saturated dress. 

He did not look at me now. He quickly got into 
the carriage and took the reins. 

"Let me come with you to Dorotheenthal, 
uncle ! *' cried Dagobert, who had just come from 
the garden, accompanied by the clerk, who by this 
time had on his hat and coat. 

"There is no room, as you see,'' answered Mr. 
^Claudius, shortly, and he pointed to several work- 
men who were getting into the carnage after 
JBckhof — they had come from Dorotheenthal. • 

The carriage rolled away, and Miss Fliedner took 
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my hand and led me into her room; Charlotte 
followed. 

' " Ton look like a drowned rat/' she said to me, 
while Miss Miedner produced some dry clothes* 
''What an extraordinary thing that Uncle Eric, 
who is such a miser, at this moment when he 
has just experienced such a great loss should 
notice your wet garments ! " 

-''That is a proof he is not so entirely wrapped 
up in himself/' answered Miss Fliedner. 

Her face was still pale from fright, and now 
a bitter smile played round her mouth. "I 
have so often told you, Charlotte, not to let me 
hear you say such unjust, harsh things — ^I really 
will not allow it.'* 

" Indeed — but you are quiet, and think it quite 
right, when my xmcle, in your presence, preaches 
me a sermon and lays down the law in his horrid 
cool way ! " she said, sharply. " If he were only- 
a noble old man, it would be easier to bear — ^but 
my pride rebels against this man with his fiery 
ey^, who is not so much older than my brother 
and I, but who has so much control over us. He 
is doing us an injury ! '* 

That is not true,'* said Miss Fliedner, decidedly.. 
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** He only checks those propensities which he can* 
not allow. If you will be so obstinate and indis- 
creet, you lay yourself open to blame, Charlotte* 
Something has happened to-day which you could 
easily have prevented. While Mr. Claudius was 
in the conservatory with the Princess, the 
carpenter was taking the measurements of the 
windows in your sitting-room. He said you had 
ordered Venetian blinds ^' — 

'* Well, yes. I have borne the sun shining down 
on me long enough," interrupted Charlotte* 
** There should be shutters on the sunny side " — 

" That may be ; but the least you could have 
done would have been to ask Mr. Claudius — ^it 
is his house and his money you are disposing^ 

" I hope to goodness the time will come when I 
shall no longer be so tied down to circumstances ! '^ 
cried Charlotte, passionately. 

** Who knows ? perhaps one day you may think 
differently," said Miss Fliedner, quietly. 

*' Do you think so, my dear, good Fliedner ? " 
The contemptuous tone of voice in which she 
spoke sounded horrible. " What a disheartening 
prophecy ! In spite of that, however, I dare to 
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liope, indeed I am quite certain, that fisite will be 
kinder to me than that.'' 

She moved towards the door. 

"Won't you stay and have tea with me? '* said 
Miss Fliedner, as pleasantly as if nothing had 
passed between them. " I shall be having it 
directly, I have been made responsible for Fraulein 
Ton ISassen, and so must do my utmost to prevent 
her catching cold." 

"No, thank you,'' said Charlotte, coldly, as she 
fitood in the door way. " I wish to be alone with 
my brother. Send me up the tea kettle, the little 
silver one, if you please, I don't care about the 
brass one, thank you, though Dorte does polish it 
beautifully. Good-bye, ^ Prinzesschen.' " 

She shut the door and hurried noisily upstairs. 

Almost immediately afterwards we heard the 
shrill notes of the piano sounding through the 
quiet house. The old lady shivered. 

" Good heavens ! how inconsiderate she is ! " 
she murmured, " every note falls like a knell on my 



anxious ear." 
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I will go and ask her to leave off," I said, 
jumping up. 

No^ please don't do that," she said, and drew 
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^306 back ; '^ that is her way whenever she is angry, 
and we always leave her to herself; but on a day 
like this, when we are so anxious and troubled, 
-what will the people in the house think of her P 
They think her already a good deal more heartless 
':ihan she really is/' she added, in a tone of concern. 

She made me lie back among the sofa cushions 
and began arranging the tea-table. At any other 
time it would have been most comfortable in the 
•old Frankish room of the old lady. The tea kettle 
was singing ; outside in the empty streets the wind 
was moaning and the rain beat time against the 
-window panes. The smiling face of the figure 
behind the glass looked contented in the twilight, 
;and little Pincher was lying idly, in blissful ignor- 
-ance of everything, on his pillow. 

But Miss Fliedner's hands shook as she spread 
'«the bread-anid-butter — I could not help noticing it 
— and Dorte, the old cook, who brought in a plate 
^f biscuits^ asked anxiously — 

" What must it be outside. Miss Fliedner ? " 

My heart beat anxiously ; I felt a sharp pain 
-when I thought that Mr. Claudius had gone away 
4ngry with me — and to my own torture I could not 
^elp thinking of it. How wilful and obstinate he 
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must have thought me when he saw me arm and 
arm with Charlotte ! 

In spite of it all, however, he had cared for 
me — cared for my little, insignificant being, at a, 
moment when a heavy loss was hanging over him f 
My teeth began to chatter, and to conceal my 
nervousness, I buried myself in the cushions. At 
Miss Fliedner's urgent request I swallowed a cup- 
of hot tea — the old lady herself took nothing — she 
sat quite still by my side. 

*' Is Mr. Claudius in danger too ? " at last 
escaped from my lips. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

" I am afraid — ^there is danger there, A flood i» 
always worse than a fire ; and Mr. Claudius is not 
the man to tbink of himself at such a time. But 
he is in God's hands, my child." 

That did not comfort me in the least. Hovr 
often had I read of men being drowned — innocent 
men, who had done nothing — and he had the- 
crime of murder on his conscience! Was the 
murderer also in God's hands. The fear from 
which I was suffering drove me at last to say— 

*' But he is guilty of murder ! " I said quietly^ 
not daring to look up. 
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The old lady drew back, and I saw her quiei 
eyes, for the first time, flash angrily. 

*' It is too bad — who has told you that already? 
And in such a relentless manner," she said, ex- 
citedly. 

She got up and went to one of the windows ;. 
then she sat down again beside me, and took both 
my hands in hers. 

'* Do you know anything more about it ? *' she- 
asked, more quietly. 

I shook my head. 

** Well then, I can easily imagine how dreadful 
it must have seemed to you, a young, inexperienced 
creature. Poor Eric ! It is indeed the darkest 
spot in his life; but, my child, he was a young 
man then, scarcely twenty-one, a passionate, 
enthusiastic, sensitive man. He loved a woman ; 
I cannot tell you how great his love was for her. 
He also had a friend to whom he confided every- 
thing, and for whom he had sacrificed a good deal. 
One day he became aware of the fact that the 
woman and his friend were deceiving him— that 
they were both false. Then there was a scene, and 
according to the dreadful custom of men, blood^ 
■must be shed to atone for it. They fought a duel 
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on account of the treacherous womitti; his 
friend*'— 

" Young Eckhof ? '' I said, quickly, 

" Yes, the old clerk's son. He received a wound 
in the shoulder, and Mr. Claudius was badly 
wounded in the head ; his eyes have been weak 
ever since. Eckhof s wound was not dangerous in 
itself, but his shattered constitution was all 
against him ; and, after several weeks' illness, he 
died, in spite of all the efforts of the most efficient 
-doctors." 

'* And the woman, the woman ? " T iDterrupted. 

'^ Oh, the woman had left Paris some time, m j 
dear child, when Mr. Claudius had recovered. She 
had gone off with an Englishman." 

<^ She was the cause of his illness, and yet did 
not come to beg forgiveness and tend him P " 

*' My dear little girl, she was an actress. She 
took this duel as an acknowledegment of her 
dangerous beauty, and certainly did not feel her- 
self bound to beg forgiveness, far less to tend his 
wounds. Shortly after his recovery Mr. Claudius 
came here. His brother was dead, and had 1^ 
several arrangements to be made by his heir. I 
saw him again for the first time after a long 
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BQMuraiion. I have neyer seen anyone suffer so 
dreadfully as this young man, whose whole life had 
been thus blighted.^ 

<^ His conscience pricked him, I suppose ? '' 

^ Not that so much ; but he could not forget the- 
woraan. He would rush madly about the garden 
|6r hours, or frantically play the piano/' 

^' What, that grave, severe Mr. Claudius ? '* I 
asked, breathless with surprise. 

''He was not so then. He sought rest and 
distraction from music ; and how he played I I 
can well understand how Charlotte's thumping 
must annoy him. He could not stand this place long»^ 
He travelled about aimlessly for a year, and when 
he came back he was completely changed. He 
took up business ; as the grave, silent, severe man 
you know him now. I have never seen him touch 
a note since ; never heard him say a passionate 
word, nor remarked a hasty gesture. He had 
conquered himself — ^very different to his brother,. 
who, in an agony of mind, committed suicide — ^hia 
strong mind found the right distraction, work. 
And so he became what he is now, a worker in 
every sense of the word ; an iron character, who 
sees in order and activity the source of happinesa 
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for Imman beings, and knows how to spread them 
everywhere/' 

Miss Fliedner had spoken with more vehemence 
than I should have given her credit for possessing, 
as, though she was an exceedingly gracefol and 
<lear old lady, she was generally rather reserved 
— she had evidently been carried out of herself 
And I sat by her, looking, with bated breath, into 
an unknown world This man's passionate love 
for a woman seemed wonderful ! My favourite 
fairy tales paled and lost all their charm beside 
this true story. And this man, who could not 
forget that faithless woman, and whose agony at 
losing her had driven him frantically out into 
the gardens, was Mr. Claudius; he really could 
take things deeply to heart. 

"Does he still love the woman P" I said 
gently, breaking the silence suddenly. 

" I can't tell you that, my child," said the old 
lady, smiling. "Do you suppose that anyone 
knows what is really passing in Mr. Claudius' 
mind ? Tou know his face and .manner, and your- 
self call them grave and earnest — ^his mind is a 
sealed book to every one. But I can hardly think 
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It possible ; he must have snch a contempt for the 
^woman/' 

It had got quite dark ; Miss Fliedner had opened 
<me of the windows, it was so close in the room. 
Outside the rain had ceased. All was still in the 
Mauerstrasse^ but the noise and hum from the 
further and more busy streets were distinctly 
audible. One after another the gas-lights on the 
•opposite side of the street were lighted, and were 
Teflected in the dreary-looking puddles on the 
pavement, and showed how dark and threatening 
Uhe clouds still hung over the town. Their pale 
light was shed even in the room, where we were 
idtting silently by one another. I begged Miss 
Iliedner not to light the lamp, it was light 
enough. I was afraid to look at the old lady's 
face, for I knew it was troubled and anxious. 

Suddenly we heard footsteps on the pavement, 
jQXid through the open window a man's voice was 
heard saying — 

"A poor, lame woman, who could not save her- 
self, has been drowned. They say it is a very bad 
basiness." 

We started up, and Miss Fliedner began mov- 
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ing restlessly about the room;^ then we heard?, 
excited yoices in the hall. 

*' What, still no news from Dorotheenthal ? '* we 
heard Charlotte ask, from over the banisters, as- 
Miss Fliedner opened the door. 

*'None of our people have come back yet,**" 
replied old Erdmann. He stood in the midst of 
the other domestics, and his rough voice trembled. 
'* But they say it is dreadful/' he continued ; " and 
our master is always foremost in danger. QoA. 
have mercy on him, for he does not consider that 
a nutshell like that upsets easily ! Other people 
are there. They say the Duke himself has gone,'^^ 
Erdmann asserted. 

The door was shut then, but at the same* 
moment the Lieutenant came down stairs; he had 
ordered his horse, and was now riding off as fast* 
as he could. The beautiful Tancred^ how despic- 
able he now seemed to me ! 

I cowered down in a comer of the sofa^ while- 
Fraiilein Fliedner stepped, with a deep sigh, into- 
one of the window niches. I could not keep my 
thoughts from the water ; I saw it dashing and 
rushing over the ground, while some poor people^ 
who could not save themselves, were drowning. 
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How dreadfol it must be to die among those 
dark, turbulent waves 1 But Mr. Claudius ^^ did 
Bot give a thought to the fact that such a nutshell 
would easily upset," as old Erdmann had said; 
he did not care any longer for the world or people, 
or even for his own life, and he had good reason 
for not doing so. The woman he had loved had 
proved fsblse to him, and the brother and sister 
and old clerk were so too ; and I, to whom he had 
shown BO much kindness, had but a few hours 
ago brought damning proof against him ! Only 
Miss Fliedner was loyal to him. I looked acrosa 
at the neat little figure which stood so motionless 
in the window with a kind of envy ; she had a clear 
conscience, she had never done him any wrong, 
she need never reproach herself if the water 
should pass over that fair, noble head. I almost 
shrieked at the scene which rose before my eyes, 
but I pressed my lips together, and again began 
anxiously to listen to every step, to every carriage 
wheel. 

And so hour after hour went by. My father 
had not come back either. Miss Fliedner had told 
Erdmann to go to the Carolinenlust to see. The 
commotion in the excited town had not yet quite 
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subsided, but it had become much quieter — it wa« 
getting near midnight. A carriage turned into 

« 

the Mauerstrasse ; uttering a cry of joy, mixed 
with anguish, the old lady came forward, and I 
rushed out and opened the front door. It was 
pitch dark, but I ran out to meet the carriage. 

" Is that you, Mr. Claudius? " I called out, in a 
trembUng voice. 

*' Yes, " sounded from the box. 

'' Thank God ! " 

I put my hand to my heart — ^I thought it would 
burst. 

Now all the people from the house hastened out 
and surrounded the carriage. Mr. Claudius got 
down. 

*' Is it really such a bad business, Mr. Claudius P ** 
asked old Erdmann. ** Forty thousand thalers 
really lost, as Schafer said P '' 

" It is worse than that — everything is destroyed ; 
we shall have to begin from the beginning again 
in Dorotheenthal. And my poor conifers, there is 
not one lefb," he said, sadly. ** But time will set 
that all to rights again ; but here '' — he stopped, 
and opened the carriage door. 

He carefully helped someone to alight. The 
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light of several lamps fell on a young girl, who 
-was half leaning on Mr. Claudiuses arm, as she 
stepped on to the pavement. Deep sobs shook 
her slight fonn, and her hair hung untidily round 
lier beautiful but uneducated face. 

^* Her mother has been drowned/' whispered the 
people who had come with her. 

Mr. Claudius supported her in his arms, and 
took her up the steps. In the dark he passed 
close by me, his clothes were wet through. 

Miss Hiedner was standing on the top step, and 
she put out her hand to him ; I could not under- 
stand what he said to her. A sudden timidity and 
an indescribable feeling of sorrow made me go 
into the yard, away from the others ; but I saw 
the old lady take the weeping girPs arm and lead 
her in. Mr. Claudius stayed a minute or two in 
the hall talking to Charlotte. I could see he was 
looking round for something. Had he recognized 
my voice, and did he wish to make sure whether 
it was really I whom he had been angry with ? 
What foolish thoughts I He had something much 
more important to think about now — what a mis- 
fortune he had witnessed to-day, and what a lot of 
money he would now have to give out ! And had 
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he not just brought an orphan into his house— 
brought her in with the greatest care and com*- 
passion? She was not so ungratefal as I was^ 
she did not push awaj the hand which wanted to 
help her — she had leant confidingly against the* 
arm that was round her. Was it likely he would 
remember, at such a time, the obstinate little 
child from the heath P Of course not. 

He came downstairs again, and stood at the 
front door looking steadfastly out into the dark*. 
In the meantime a gentleman had got out of the 
carriage and went up to him. I recognized my 
father. I saw with astonishment how heartily he 
shook Mr. Claudius', " the despised shop-keeper's," 
hand, and took leave of him with the warmest 
thanks. I slipped up to him in the garden, and 
put my arm in his ; he was very much surprised,, 
and could not at all make out how he came to 
pick up his little daughter out of doors, so late at 
night. He had accompanied the Duke to Doro* 
theenthal, and from there had got a lift home in 
Mr. Claudius' carriage. As we walked on towards 
the^Carolinenlust he told me all that had happened 
and about Mr. Claudius. 

'* What a man that is ! " he cried, stopping still. 
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^the Duke is delighted with his cahnness and 
-wwy froid^ with the quiet digfnity with which he 

bears this misfortune. I took the man for a living 
-cypher, but I must retract that." 

Yes, what a man ! " Well, that we shall be able 
to replace in time ; but here " — 

With these few simple words he had entirely 
'dismissed the idea of a comparison between his 
^enormous pecuniary loss and the great misfortune 
which had befallen this young girl. And this was 
the miserly uncle, the unfeeling man of business. 
No, " a worker in every sense of the word,'' who 
was so, however, not only for the sake of gain, but 
hecause he " saw in activity and order the cure 
for his disturbed mind.'' . . 

Ah ! I already began to understand him. I^did 
not go to bed that night ; I sat down in a window 
comer and watched for the morning. I was 
determined to be begin life afresh with the day 
ihat was now beginning to dawn behind the trees. 
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In the afternoon I took the key of the gardem 
which had been entmsted to me, and went across 
to the little Swiss ch&let. 1 knew Grretchen'a^ 
father was a master at the girls' high school at 
K— '. I wonld ask him to teach me as well. I 
did not need an introduction to the famUy. Mraf. 
Helldorf recognized me at once. I heard after- 
wards that the gardener Schafer had told them a 
great deal about the funny little wild child of the 
*' learned gentleman/' who had so suddenly ap- 
peared, and Gretchen rushed up to me and put her 
arms round my neck. The scene in the garden of" 
which I had been the cause was never men- 
tioned. 

" Will you teach me? '* I asked the head master 
Helldorf, who was correcting a number of exer- 
cises. "I want to learn as much as ever I can 
get into my head 1 I am now quite old, and can- 
not write properly." 

He laughed, and his charming little wife too>. 
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and we entered into an agreement. I then became 
as one of the family at the Swiss chalet^ and came 
in and went out at pleasure, and every day had at 
least three hours' instruction. I told Miss Flied- 
ner of my agreement ; she quite approved of it, 
and at my request undertook to arrange about 
the money matters, so I should not have to go into 
Mr. Claudius' office. 

From that time I learnt indefatigably. It is 
true at first I often threw my pen under the table, 
and with aching head and tearful eyes ran out into 
the wood ; but I came back sighing, took up the 
little steel tyrant from off the floor, and began again. 
At length I gave up copies, and the firm, well-made 
characters on the paper became the expression of 
living thoughts — and then scales seemed to fall 
from my eyes. I made great progress, much to mj 
tutor's delight. At first I had taken up only a 
few subjects, now I began music. My natural 
talent now helped me agreat deal, and in a short 
time I was able to sing duets with young HeU- 
dorf. 

This intercourse with the Swiss ch^et, which 
my father approved of, and which Mr. Claudius 
and Miss Fliedner countenanced, was on the other 
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hand looked upon with evil eyes. Eckhof wa« 
furious^ and Charlotte indignant and spiteful. I 
heard more about the quarrel between the old 
clerk and his daughter. Helldorf had studied 
theology, and while a student had been engaged to 
Anna Eckhof. The old fanatic had consented on 
condition that the young man when he had finished 
his studies should be a missionary — a missionary of 
the Lutheran creed — and should go with his wife 
to the East Indies. This clause of the condition 
became more and more repulsive to the bridegroom. 
At last he made a decided stand, and declared 
himself an enemy to aU pious people and devout 
phraseology. At the same time the doctor said the 
young girPs constitution was too weak to battle 
with all the hardships belonging to a missionary's 
wife. That had no effect on the old man ; he was 
fanatical enough to say "the Lord would give 
her strength in His great Mercy, and if not she 
would die a true warrior for the sacred Church.'* 
He had disinherited her, as Helldorf remained 
firm, and she would not forsake the man she 
loved. 

I could easily understand the old man being so 
enraged at the partition wall between the enemy's 
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louse and what he looked upon as his own pro- 
;perty being suddenly done away with ; but what 
KX>uld make Charlotte so adverse to my associating 
•with the tutor and his family ? She repeatedly 
iold me to my face she could not understand how 
Mr. Olandius could trust such a child as I was 
with the key of a door, which was close to the 
high road — one fine day a lot of beggars would be 
found in the garden. She declared I had become 
^excessively proud since I had begun to study; 
and there was nothing left of the charming, 
natural " Haideprinzesschen," and even my curls 
were arranged in a coquettish way. She was 
"more furious and bitter than ever when I began 
music. I often came upon her behind the garden 
wally when I was hastening back at the end of the 
hour, with sparkling eyes, but in a disagreeable 
way ; she always said the little bird rejoiced in a 
very loud voice — she had heard me singing as she 
passed by. But one Sunday afternoon, as young 
Helldorf had walked back with me to the garden 
-door, she appeared from among the bushes, and 
with a sarcastic laugh, said — 

"Must we congratulate you, Fraiilein von 
Sassen?'' 
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I took no notice of her, because I really did not* 
understand her. She was a great deal more di&*- 
creet about the mystery than I had expected she 
would be. In two things only her increased pride 
was more visible-in the circumstance that she 
never, to Miss Fliedner's dismay, appeared at table 
in anything but silk, and in her contempt for the 
burgher element. 

Young Helldorf must have felt it most, and Mr.. 
Claudius was constantly inviting him to the house.. 
She treated him coldly, even rudely. This annoyed 
me the more, because of the feeling which existed 
between us ; we were like brother and sister. To- 
my satisfaction he gave her the cold shoulder — ^he 
quite ignored the haughty young lady. I often 
noticed it when 1 joined the tea table in the 
Claudius house, in company with my father. He 
and Mr. Claudius had struck up quite a friendship, 
Mr. Claudius went into the library much more- 
frequently than he had formerly done, and often 
of an evening my father would go into the room 
fitted up as an observatory. After tea they usually 
sat together — they appeared quite to understand 
one another ; but they never mentioned, and I had. 
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often listened to them, the subject of the medallioD. 
But in spite of all this^ my position as regards 
Mir. Claudius was the same. I even shrank more 
than ever from him — ^the secret which I kuew 
came between us. 

In January, on Dagobert's return, would be the 
opportunity for carrying it out. If I were 
Mendly to him until then, how false I should 
appear when his eyes were opened ! And some- 
thing else made me shun him. Often when talk- 
ing to others, if I suddenly looked up I met his 
eye fixed sorrowfully on me; I knew very well 
why — ^he still saw the lie which disfigured my 
youthful brow. This always drove the blood to 
my face, and raised afresh my horrid defiance. He 
took my cool behaviour as if it were what he had 
always expected ; he never mentioned his rights 
over me as my guardian, which Ilse had intrusted 
him with ; but I knew that he watched over me 
in everything, and had privately even made 
arrangements with my chosen master. He kept 
hia promise to Use inviolate, however tiresome it 
might be to him as time went on. Sometimes the 
sudden fear . crossed my mind, when I saw him 
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sitting with so much dignity among his guests, and 
ijhought of the sword hanging over his head, " How 
will he come out from these revelations ? '* 

Three months passed by thus. I might now 
look with pride upon the firm, decided characters 
of my writing. I had already begun a secret 
correspondence with my Aunt Christina. She 
had written and thanked me almost fulsomely for 
the money I had sent her, and added, that she 
had placed herself under medical treatment at 
Dresden, and had great hopes of regaining her 
Toice. She assured me, that I was her saviour, 
lier guardian angel, and the only being who had 
any pity for a severely tried woman — she re- 
peatedly observed how much she longed to see me. 
This correspondence moved me so much, that one 
day, I timidly mentioned my unfortunate aunt to 
my father. He started up and forbade me ever to 
mention her again, adding angrily he could not 
imagine how Ilse had ever allowed me to hear of 
such a dark stain in the family history. Her 
constant letters frightened me after this, but I 
>could not find it in my heart to ignore them. 

Now another trouble began to worry me, I, 
^ho but a few months ago, did not even know 
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what money was, now began anxiously to count up 
every groschen, for often there were not nearly 
enough. I had gladly, and not without some 
little aptitude for it, undertaken the care of our 
small household. Every evening, I presided over 
a pretty little tea table in the library. This was 
a comfort my father had for some time dispensed 
with ; but I quite forgot this would have to be 
paid for, until one day, the maid presented me 
with a longish bill. 

'* Money ! " my father asked, starting up from 
his papers, as I showed him the bill without the- 
least misgiving. ^' My child, I don't understand ;. 
what is it for?'' He felt about in his waistcoat 
and coat pockets, and then said with a shrug and 
a helpless look ; '^ I have none, Lorchen, but I 
am sure I paid the hotel bill only a day or two 
ago?" 

" Yes, father, but this is to pay for our tea in 
the evening," I stanmiered out, very much taken 
aback. 

"Oh!'' he ran both hands through his hair^ 
'* yes, my child, that is a thing I never used to 
have ; there," he said, pointing to some pieces of 
sugar, which lay half uncovered in a grey paper 
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bag, on his writing table, ** that is very nourishing 
and wholesome ! '* 

How astonished I felt, my eyes were suddenly 
^ened I 

My father had a large income, but he denied 
himself almost necessities for the sake of his col- 
lections. This then was the cause of his thin, hag* 
^ard face and the reason why he had so visibly 
improved in the short time Use and I had had 
ihe care of him. Even if I had wished it, I could 
not have allowed him for his own sake to go on 
with this sugar diet. But I had not the courage 
to remonstrate with him, and I could not ask for 
the money when I saw him give hundreds of 
-thalers for some old Majolica vase, or yellow 
manuscript, and leave him without a penny in his 
pocket. His gentle, lovable manner, and the 
almost childish happiness with which he dis- 
played any new treasure, together with my own 
great respect for his learning and fame, sealed my 
lips. 

I got out the little purse, which Hse had left 
in the box " for the time of need," and which^ 
until now, I had not thoaght of. Its contents 
lasted for a little time, but now with the last 
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fsutliing, came anxiety. I dared not apply to 
Use, or to Mr. Claudius either ; I should have to 
tell him what T wanted the money for. Now when 
I was beginning to understand things better, I 
remembered that he, as soon as a collection be- 
came a passion, gave it up — ^I understood the 
phrase, '^ such a collector will stop at nothing, so 
that he may obtain his object." But he would 
iiave no power over what I earned myself ; I should 
not be obliged to tell him how I spent it — what a 
■happy thought ! 

Two days after the misfortune in the Dorotheen- 
thal, I saw the young girl, whose mother had been 
drowned, sitting at the window of one of the back 
rooms — ^the beautiful, pale face was bent down, 
-she was working so industriously, that it was im- 
possible for me to have a look at her. 

''What is she doing?'' I asked Miss Fliedner. 

''She begged to be employed, because she 
thought it would help her to overcome her sorrow. 
.She is writing the names of the flowers on the 
fieed packets — ^her father was a teacher at Doro- 
theenthal — she writes very well." 

That occurred to me when Emma, the house- 
•maid, one day presented me with another long 
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bill. I had not a penny more at mj disposal^ antF. 
stammering, asked her to wait a few days*. 
Evidently astonished and confused, she left the^ 
room, and I about six o'clock in the evening, with 
a beating heart, went to the front house. It waa- 
the evening for having tea at the Claudiuses, my 
father had also been invited, but he was staying 
at the castle to pay his respects to the Princess 
Margaret who had come back to-day after three- 
months' absence. 

I put my cloak and hat in Miss Fliedner's 
room. 

*' Childy/' said the old lady, a little confused 
and drawing me down to her, ** if you ever want 
any money, mind you come to me, do you hear^ 
Uttle one P " 

I was frightened — ^Emma had been gossiping^ 
but I did not wish her to see my confusion — I felt 
quite ashamed. What would be the good of 
borrowing from her ? It would have to be paid 
back again. I thanked her gratefully, and with a 
pretty firm step went into the oflice — ^for the first 
time since Use went away. 

While still outside I could hear Mr. Claudius 
walking up and down. As I opened the door, he- 
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tamed round and stood with his hands crossed 
behind him. There was only one lamp with a 
green shade burning on his table^ all the others 
were dark — ^the clerks had already left. 

This tall man had been pacing the half-darkened 
room, with a quick, hasty step. 

I was reminded of the time^ when, as Miss 
Fliedner had told me, his passionate sorrow had 
driyen him up and down incessantly through his 
garden. In his sudden astonishment at my ap- 
pearance in his comptoir, he raised the lamp 
shade, so that the light fell full upon my timid 
little person, still standing in the doorway. I felt 
as uncomfortable as though suddenly put in the 
pillory ; but plucking up all my courage I marched 
up to him, and with a slight, rather clumsy, bow, 
laid the paper before him. 

** Would you be so good as to look at this 
writing VI asked, with eyes downcast. 

He took the paper. 

*'It is a pretty hand, with a good deal of 
character — ^firm and yet not wanting in grace," 
lie said, with a half smile. ^' One would think the 
writer put on an iron glove to mask a delicate 
Uttle hand/' 

YOL. II. K 
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" A pretty hand ! but would it be of any use, ] 
should be so glad if it were/' I replied, hurriedly 

^^ Soho, you are more interested in the mattei 
than I thought ; it is your own writing P '' 

" Yes/' 

" What do you mean by useful P Are you nol 
satisfied with being able to write so well, and on€ 
may see at a glance, so quickly and easily, and in 
such a very short time P '* 

"Oh! no, not nearly,'' I replied, hastily. **] 
want to write so that I may be able to do some 
work." I had got it out at last, and my courage 
rose. " I know you let women write the names on 
the seed packets ; will you let me try and do itP I 
will take great pains, and copy exactly." I looked 
up, but my eyes fell, for I met his, looking down 
«o eagerly and yet with a sort of pity on me — ^thej 
spoke so eloquently, and seemed as if they had nc 
part in his otherwise quiet and dignified bearing, 

"You wish to work for money P" he asked, 
quietly, almost business-like. ''Has it not oo- 
<5urred to you that there is no need for that? 
You have plenty. Tell me how much you want 
and what forp'' he said, putting his hand on 
the iron box near him. 
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" No, I would rather not/' I cried, vehemently, 
^* leave the money for the future ; my dear grand- 
mother said it would be enough to keep me 
from want, and I am not in want yet, pray 
don't think that ! '* 

His hand dropped from the box ; I don't know 
why, but I could not help thinking, by his 
peculiar smile, that he had been told of Emma's 
chattering. I was rather taken aback at the 
thought, but it still further decided my resolution. 

" You have evidently not taken the work you 
wish to do properly into consideration,'* he re- 
plied. "In five minutes, your cheeks would be 
hot, your brain in a whirl, and your feet re- 
belling against the hateful writing" — 

"That is all changed now," I interrupted, 
rather ashamed, and feeling small — he was 
quoting my own childish words, in which I had 
once expressed my dislike of writing. " I allow, 
I have found it very hard, but I have conquered 
myself." 

" Really ! " and he smiled again. " You have 
given up all your old habits, abominate climb- 
ing, and cannot understand how you ever waded 
in the rivulet?" 
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'^ Oh ! no, I am not half educated enough for. 
that/' I broke out in spite of myself. '^I cannot 
ever imagine the time when I could hear the 
rustling of the trees and the pleasant ripple of a- 
stream without a longing to be in the midst of 
it, but I know how to conquer my desire, as I 
have in learning to write, though it went sorely 
against the grain/' 

He turned away and looked up at the green 
window blind, as if he would count the stripes.. 
He then took a little paper packet and held it up 
to me. On it was written in plain, well-formed 
letters, ^^ Eosa Damascena." 

*^ Have you thought that you would have to 
repeat this inscription four hundred times," he 
said, emphatically. 

^' You shall see that I can do it ! It is the name 
of a flower, and if I had to write the word ' rosa *" 
a thousand times, I should till keep thinking oF 
its beautiful scent. A rose calyx has always 
appeared such a lovely thing to me ; it has always 
seemed like a king's palace to the insects — that, 
you see, is one of my old fancies. Will you trust^ 
me with it now ? " 

He was silent, and I felt sadly that he was onlj 
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raising all these difficnlties, in order to avoid tell- 
ing me straight out that m j scribble would be of 
no use. With a deep feeling of humiliation I 
thought of Louise, the orphan, she was still in the 
house, and her clever industrious ways were very 
much praised; she could doubtless do it much 
better than I could, and it was very conceited of me 
to have compared myself with her. How bitterly 
I repented halving ever come to the office, I took 
up my paper and put it in my pocket, not without 
some return of my old defiance. 

** I feel that I have been rather bold, and have 
over-rated my usefulness,*' I said, hurriedly. " On 
looking at tHs firm, pretty writing,'' I added, 
pointing to the paper cover, "I feel very much 
ashamed of myself.'' 

I walked hastily to the door, but before I could 
reach it, he stood beside me. 

** Don't go away like that," he said, in his 
gentlest tone. ^' I am making a fool of myself I 
You are giving me a first proof of confidence, and 
I am refusing it. But I cannot allow you to under- 
:go such martyrdom as this, so contrary to your 
^whole nature, would be. You told me yourself 
ihat routine was an abomination to you. I do not 
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wisli either tliat jonr hand, which, until now, hacr 
hardly touched the defiling gold, should now work 
hard for it. Perhaps you may think that the 
phenomenon of a girl of seventeen having nerer 
seen money left as little impression on me, as, for 
instance, some new scene or peculiar dress might 
do P I told you from the first that the wild element 
in your character must be tamed — roughness in a 
woman spoils her, to my mind, though many might 
praise it as natural grace — ^but in doing this your 
individuality must not sufPer." 

"Well, I have begun the taming myself by 
iiitending to work hard,*' I said, obstinately. 
"I am sure others seek distraction in occupa- 
tion. You yourself work from morning till night, 
and expect those under you to do the same." 

He smiled. 

" I expect every one to do his duty in his par- 
ticular calling. But do you think I am such an 
inveterate task-master, that I require every one to 
be moulded in the same form P I leave any one to 
saw ofP the superfluous branches quietly enough, 
but I should be very angry if he roughly knocked 
off some pretty blossom or crushed the tender 
leaves. I should like to see that curly little head 
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tossed back rather less obstinately, but only 
because you should have learnt to command your- 
self, not because your spirit was broken by a 
yoke." 

I was on the point of losing my only chance of 
getting anything through not being able to regain 
the business-like tone of voice which he had left 
off using ; every word he said sounded so con- 
strained, as though he feared a louder tone of 
voice would kindle the fervour within him to a 
flame, and he would be drawn out of himself. Had 
a word fallen that reminded him of the faithless 
woman, he had loved so long ago ? 

Moved by some inexplicable feeling of pity and 
sympathy for him, who had once been so cruelly 
deceived, I took to the last weapon remaining to 
me ; and began to coax. 

I begged and prayed so eagerly for it that I was 
almost frightened. 

His face lighted up with pleasure. 

" Well, it shall be as you wish,^' he said, after a 
moment's thought, with a slight tremble in his 
voice. *' I begin to see how it was that even strict 
Use spoilt ^ Haideprinzesschen ' so much ! '* 

" No, no, you have not done so quickly with 
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me/' he exclaimed, as I was about to leave the 
room after a few words of thanks. *^It is only 
fair I should ask you something now, don't be 
alarmed, I don't want you to shake hands." 

How ashamed I felt at these words I need not 
say. 

"Promise me to answer the question truth- 
fully. " 

I turned back and looked up at him. 

" Did I make a mistake, or was it really your 
voice which called to me that unlucky night I 
came back from Dorotheenthal ? " 

I felt my cheeks beginning to bum, but replied 
unhesitatingly — 

*^ Yes, it was ; I was afraid " — 

I stopped, for the door opened, and old Erdmann 
entered. 

Mr. Claudius pointed with an expression of deep 
vexation to a pile of letters waiting for the post. 
The old man had a note in his hand which he 
laid on the table, while putting the letters in the 
bag. 

**It is Miss Charlotte's," he said, as he 
remarked Mr. Claudius looking with evident as* 
tx>nishment at the seal on the letter. 
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" It can go to-morrow morning, Erdmann/' said 
lis master shortly, picking it up. 

In the meantime I had reached the door^ and 
before he could call me back, I was in the hall, 
jny pulse beating quickly. I drew a deep breath. 
The quarrelsome old fellow had come in the nick 
•of time, I had been on the point of letting out to 
"Mr. Claudius himself how anxious I had felt about 
him that night. 

What a fearful evening it had been ! The ground 
ifieemed giving way beneath my feet ; this was the 
-old gentleman with the blue spectacles ; this first 
delusion of mine was rapidly vanishing away, and 
all the things that had made a deep impression on 
my first entering my new life now faded away into 
insignificance, in comparison with this one central 
£gure, the " shop-keeper.*' 



CHAPTER Vn. 



I BAN upstairs to the work-rooms. Three rooms^ 
adjoining one another — inclusive of Charlotte's— 
they were comfortable, heated and lighted. The 
rooms were wide open, and Mr. Claudius liked 
when talking to walk up and down the whole 
length of the rooms. The circle gathered round 
the tea-table was a very small one. Some. old men^ 
so-called seniors, and some old friends were there ;. 
but my father — and of course his daisy, and young 
Helldorf were regular guests ; the orphan, Louise 
the silent embroiderer, was also there. The old 
clerk had once for all apologised for being absent^ 
on the plea that he was getting old and was afraid 
to go out on damp, foggy evenings ; but in reality 
he had unreservedly said that the Claudius house 
had become so demoralised that he at least^ 
*' would wash his hands of it '' and have nothing 
to do with that which the present head of the firm 
would have to account for to his predecessors. 
To-day the rooms were still empty. It was a- 
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cold November evening ; it was damp and foggy, 
and was sleeting, and a Mgh wind was howling- 
round the streets. 

As I went into the drawing-room Miss Pliedner 
was putting np the cups and saucers from the 
tea-table. I could see she was excited, the old 
lady always made a clatter with the cups if she 
were put out. 

Charlotte was looking on with a malicious smile. 
She had thrown herself down into a corner of the 
sofa, and had on a green silk dress profusely 
trimmed and frilled. 1 thought her more beauti- 
ful than ever — she moved so gracefully among the 
cushions ; I involuntarily shivered, as I thought 
of the sweeping cold November wind outside, and 
saw the bare neck and arms of the haughty girl 
covered only by some lovely lace. 

"Tor goodness' sake, dear Fliedner, do be 

• 

careful," she said, affecting great anxiety, but 
without attempting to move from her comfortable 
position. " Mrs. Claudius would turn in her grave 
if she only knew how you are dealing with her 
lovely old china, which has no doubt figured at 
many a joyful christening and family gathering, 
to judge by the inscriptions on them. It is not 
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worth a thought, what are you so angry about. I 
t^annot help it if I do dislike Louise. Is it my 
fault that her long, sad face looks as if she 
thought it necessary to apologise to every one for 
her existence at all in the world ? The girl feels 
instinctively what I am saying — ^the drawing-room 
is not her place. It is one of uncle's greatest mis- 
takes to suppose it kindness to take her out of her 
place. I do not wish to be unkind, but there is a 
limit to all things. Good-evening, ^prinzesschen!"* 

She put out her hand and drew me down on to 
the sofa by her. 

" There, sit still like a good child, and do not 
be always wandering about the room like a will- 
of-the-wisp ! '* she said, imperiously, " or else 
uncle will give me a neighbour, who drives me 
almost mad with her everlasting embroidery and 
large steel thimble.'* 

** An evil you might easily remedy,'' said Miss 
Pliedner, quietly. ^' Give Louise one of your silver 
thimbles. You scarcely ever use them '' — 

" At all events, very seldom ! " laughed Char- 
lotte, playing with her long thin fingers. " I know 
very well why I do not. Look at my nails, dear 
Miedner? They are not very small certainly, but 
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they are pink and perfectly formed, they show 
good blood, do not you think so ? *' she said, with 
a cheeky laugh, displaying a row of white teeth. 

'' No, I certainly do not think so,'' said Miss 
Fliedner, her cheeks colouring with anger. 
*' Nature gives no one the right to sit with their 
hands idly in their laps, neither can a few strokes 
of a Prince's pen turn — as some foolish people^ 
assert ' that the priest has the power to transub* 
stantiate the bread and wine ' — a person's red blood 
into sangre azule, and that imperial word has not 
the power to alter that state of life to which men 
are called. It would be contrary to all God's acts 
if the right of sanctioning idleness were granted 
to rulers. But I must take this opportunity of 
reminding you of one thing, Charlotte. I have 
never alluded to it before, but your pride knows na 
bounds now, every day it becomes mwe unbear- 
able, and therefore I tell you, * Not to forget that 
you are an adopted child ! ' " 

** Oh ! yes, such a poor creature who is dependent 
for bread on another, am I not, dear Fliedner ? " 
cried Charlotte, her sparkling eyes fixed scorn- 
folly on the old lady. " Just imagine that does 
not trouble me much" — she snapped her fingers— 
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^' I look upon it as my right, sent me by God. 
And it was a true word I wrote to Dagobert, when 
I told him yon played first fiddle at the tea-table 
now Eckhof is in disgrace. Yon are getting very 
insolent, my dear ! '* 

She was silent and looked over the old lady to- 
wards the open door, at whose threshold Mr. 
Claudius noiselessly appeared. Not in the least 
<K>nfused, she got up and said how do you do to hiTn , 

Quickly returning her greeting, he stepped up 
to the table and held the seal, which he had con- 
fiscated in his office, nearer the light. 

" How did you come by this coat-of-arms, Char- 
lotte ? '* he asked, quietly, but with a touch of 
sharpness in his voice. 

She was frightened— I could see from her ejes, 
then she looked down with feigned indifference at 
the coat-of-arms. 

'^ How did I come by it, uncle P '* she repeated, 
and jokingly shrugged her shoulders. " I am very 
sorry, but I can't enlighten you/* 

'^ What do you mean ? '* 

" Did I not express myself clearly, Uncle Eric P 
Well, I am at this moment not in a position to tell 
jou how this pretty seal fell into my hands. I 
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ralso have mj little mystery ; there are plenty of 
iihem in the Claudius' house. I did not steal it ; 
neither bought it, and it was not given to me.** 

She went so far as to make a joke of the my- 
sterious riddle. 

" The probable solution is, that you found it, 
iut I can't think where," he said, evidently much 
annoyed at her treating it as a joke. ^^ I shall not 
think of asking you anything more about it — keep 
jour secret to yourself. But on the contrary I ask 
jon seriously, how you came to use thab coat-of- 
.Bxm& ? ** 

*' Because — well because I like to.** 

** Well, I must say — ^that is a curious mixture of 
my and your ! Indeed this coat-of-arms belongs 
to no one ; and I myself don't care an atom for it 
— ^I could also have given you the childish pleasure 
of sealing your letters with this coronet, if you 
-were not Charlotte ; but a confirmed gambler, 
whom one wishes to cure, is never allowed any 
cards in his hands. I forbid you once and for all 
to make any further use of the seal you have 
found.** 

" Uncle, I ask you, have you the right to forbid 
i9ach a thing?** cried Charlotte, passionately. 
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I was trembling with fear and excitement — she 
was on the point of letting it all out. 

Mr. Claudius stepped back, and looked proudly 
at her in astonishment. 

" You dare to doubt it ! " He was furious^ ancL 
yet he had perfect control over himself. '* When 
you — you and your brother — ^left Madame GodinV 
with me then I acquired that right. I gave you 
the name Claudius ; and no one in the world can 
deny it, when I assert, that without it you would 
be nobody. Has the time really come when T 
must regret having given you and Dagobert thai 
highly prized jewel my fathers bore before me. 
My brother sullied it, in connecting such folly as- 
this with it," he said, pointing to the seal. ''With 
my consent, it shall never be revived ! " 

A scoffing expression crossed Charlotte's face f 
he saw it, and frowned angrily. 

'^What a childishly, weak, silly mind in a 
powerful body I '' he said, glancing at the girl's 
imposing figure. " You complain of the haughtiness 
and unapproachability of the upper classes, and 
yet strengthen it, like thousands of other weak-^ 
minded people, by your ambition to become one- 
of their circle, by your servility, if they but tolerate 
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you. I am not one of those wonld-be destroyers 
of the aristocracy ; let them be^ I am qnite equal 
to maintaining my own position, the importance 
of which depends principally on myself — if I 
choose to act servilely^ I am but a slave of theirs ; 
but if I do not, neither am I obliged to. Their 
imaginary strength is buUt entirely on your weak- 
nesses — if you did not worship them, they would 
not act so towards you.*' 

Charlotte threw herself back on to the sofa — 
her cheeks were glowing ; she had great difficulty 
in restraining herself. 

** How can I help my nature ? '* she asked, con- 
temptuously. '^ I can't help it, and I don't care ; 
I suppose I belong to those weak-minded people — 
why should I deny it ? If this charming little 
crest really belonged to my family, I should be 
uncommonly proud of it 1 " 

** Well, it is lucky, perhaps, that it does not. I 
should be sorry for those who had to do with you 
if this so-called advantage of birth had fallen to 
you. Fortunately, neither your adopted name 
nor that of your own family give you a right to 
it"— 

" My family name ! And what is that, uncle ? '* 
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She rose^ half-unconsciouslj, from her seat, and 
fixed her sparkling eyes penetratingly on his face* 

" Can you really have forgotten the name which 
you thought * sounded so much prettier and more 
distinguished than the common, plebeian, German 
name Claudius?' It is Mericourt/' 

It cost him an effort to say it. 

Charlotte sank back again among the so& 
cushions, and pressed her handkerchief to her lips. 

**Is tea ready, dear Fliedner?'' said Mr. 
Claudius, turning to the old lady, who, like myself, 
had watched the scene with breathless anxiety. 

While he drew an arm chair to the table, she 
poured out the tea quickly ; her soft little hands 
were rather unsteady as she handed him his cup, 
and she gave a quick, grieved look at his dark 
brow. And they declared the old lady was his 
accomplice ; this gentle, kind, lovable old lady to 
be an accessory to such a continuous fraud. I 
would never believe it. Mr. Claudius had by his 
last remark again thrown the greatest obscurily 
over the whole affair. I believed him, but saw 
that Charlotte did not ; I could see by her face 
that her conviction remained firm. She sat like a 
princess next me, and allowed Miss Fliedner to 
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umit on lier — ^with a sarcastic smile on lier lips 
at the name of Mericourt. What a contradiction 
of her own proud spirit ! Once she had thought 
so much of this French name, and had angrily 
scouted the idea that any of the plebeian Claudius' 
blood flowed in her veins ; now she contemptuously 
threw away this name like a cast-off dress^ on dis- 
<K>yering she was indeed a Claudius, and a niece 
of the despised " shop-keeper/* Poor foolish I not 
to comprehend that a prince's word, a couple of 
strokes of his pen, could divide the old Claudius 
race into two distinct branches ; the one ennobled 
beyond recognition. 

Louise came in, and Helldorf directly after her 
—I drew a deep breath — they neither of them had 
.any idea of the stormy nature of the atmosphere 
they had entered ; they broke the profound silence 
^which had reigned aflber Mr. Claudius' last words. 
I always felt a kind of protection in Helldorf s 
3)resence ; had I not gradually become the petted 
<hild in his brother's house ? 

He gave me, with a knowing smile, a little 
]>aper packet, which he carefully handled. I 

ew what was in it — a tea-rose, just open, which 
. Helldorf had been taking care of for me, and 
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which she had told me in the morning she woxdd^ 
send me at tea-time, if, in the coarse of the daj, it 
came open. I cried out delighted as I opened 
the paper — ^there lay the pale, sweet-smelling bud. 

** Oh ! do take care what you are doing to my^ 
dress, Louise ! You are tearing the lace off the- 
frills ! " cried Charlotte angrily, and she drew in 
her rustling dress. 

She was very angry, but I could not believe it 
was on account of her dress — a tear in the most 
costly costume was usually a matter of the greatest 
indifference to her. I had seen her, with her own 
hands, make a three-cornered tear in a lace hand* 
kerchief she had caught on a thorn bush, much 
larger, because, she said, " it looked so funny,**" 
and she had laughingly pulled Miss Fliedner's 
little Pincher's ears because he '^ so maliciously " 
tore the trimmings of a new dress. 

Louise looked very confused, and apologised 
humbly, although the injury done to the dress was 
nowhere to be seen — one had only to look at her 
face to see how that proud, domineering young lady 
inspired her with awe. It was a very unpleasant 
scene, and Charlotte would, no doubt, have got 
into trouble if Miss Fliedner had not happened ta 
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liave come in at that minute. Looking at Mr. 
Olaudius' dark frown, she took up the rose and 
jrat it in my hair. 

** You look very nice, you little oriental ! " she 
.said, patting my cheeks. 

Charlotte leant back in the corner (her eyes 
•closed as if she were asleep) — she did not vouch- 
aafe one glance at the flower in my hair. 

In spite of the inclement weather, many guests 
came from the town. An animated dispute 
-ajTOse, and Charlotte aroused herself from her 
a.pparent apathy ; she could not resist the tempta- 
tion of joining in the conversation. Her wit was 
-sparkling; I had never seen her so fascinating 
.l>efore. It is true, her mocking laugh sounded 
-Assonant and unharmonious, her haughty 
l>earing, the movement of her white shoulders, 
her heaving breast, covered by a low dress, 
"together combined in giving her far more the 
a.ppearance of a lovely woman than of a young 
*<girl; her conversation was more brilliant than 
-ever — ^it seemed as if her blood were full of 
^^ectricity. 

With a feeling of horror and astonishment, my 
.S^tze was fixed on her — ^then a hand slowly passed 
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before my eyes^ as if to obstruct my gaze — ^it wa* 
Mr. Claudius, who was sitting next me. At the^ 
same time^ he asked Helldorf to sing a song ; hi» 
intention to stop, if only for a moment, the girl'& 
tongue was unsuccessful. Charlotte went on 
talking, although in a quieter tone, as if she 
had no idea that " Der Wanderer " from Schubert 
was being sung. 

** If you do not care to listen to the music your- 
self, Charlotte, perhaps you will allow others to 
do so,'' said Mr. Claudius, severely, imposing 
silence by a wave of his hand. 

She drew herself up and was silent. With a 
proud indifference she threw her head back on the^ 
sofa pillow, and began playing with one of her 
curls. She did not look up as the young man 
entered the room and received the united thank& 
of those present. 

One of the gentlemen asked her to sing a duet 
with Helldorf. 

" No, not this evening — ^I do not feel up to it,'* 
she said, nonchalant, without moving, and not 
even raising her eyes. 

I saw Helldorf's handsome face turn pale. I 
was so sorry for him — I could not bear that a 
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member of the family with whom I had become 
80 incorporated should be thus insulted. I sum- 
moned up my courage. 

" I will sing the duet with you, if you like," I 
said — my voice was shaking, for it seemed to me 
as if I had done something dreadful, something 
unheard of. 

And he knew — ^he knew very well how nervous 
I was at singing before any one. He put my 
Iiand to his lips and then we went to the piano. 

I don't think I ever sang so well or with so 
^iQUch expression as I did that evening. By a 
^^eat effort I overcame my shyness. 

Before the song was ended those present had 
^Jready come up silently, one after the other, and 
^.t the end they overwhelmed us with applause* 
^the old gentleman in particular spoke of me as a 
^t^ightingale and goodness knows what. 

Charlotte came up with the rest. She rushed 
V^p to me, and put her arms round my waist. 

I was quite frightened at her vehemence, she 
^^ent down to me till I saw the tears glittering in 
ter eyes, but they were angry tears, which she 
us trying hard to keep back ; if I had had the 
-J-^ast idea of what it was really that excited her 
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in this way, how easily I could have pacified her, 
and how gladly I would have done it; as it was 
however, an indefinable feeling of fear crept over 
me, and 1 tried almost unconsciously to release 
myself from her embrace. 

" Now, do look at this little nightingale," she 
cried, "one could squash its little body with a 
single grip," she drew her arm so tightly round 
my body that I could scarcely breathe ; " and yet 
it fills the room with sound." 

Before I knew what I was about, she had 
apparently caressingly drawn me out of the circle 
of bystanders, she passed her hand quickly over 
my head and dashed the rose in it to the ground. 

" You sly little coquette, you have acted your 
part splendidly ; who would have thought the 
bare-footed little maiden possessed such a quality ? 
Do you know how one treats a popular hero ? " 
she cried, in a louder tone. ** They are carried 
far above the heads of the common crowd — ^like 
this. You are as light as a feather, you dear little 
piece of insignificance." 

I found myself suddenly suspended aloft, and 
might have touched the ceiling with my hands, for 
the rooms of the upper floor of the house were very 
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low. I was indeed like a feather in the arms of 
this strong girl, a weak, defenceless little body, I 
^coold not even call ont, fear and shame preventing 
my uttering a sound, I really thought myself in 
i;he power of a mad woman. 

She ran laughingly through the room with me, 
I shut my eyes and felt as in a dream. Suddenly 
my head struck against something with a fearful 
blow ; we had run against one of the candelabra 
-in the drawing-room ; I gave a sharp cry, every 
one rushed up to us, and Charlotte, terrified, let 
me sink down. I saw Mr. Claudius catch me in 
his arms, and then I fainted. 

How long I was unconscious I don't know ; but 

.-as I gradually came to, it seemed to me as if I 

were waking again in Use's lap, as I often had as 

-a child. I felt some one's arms round me, and 

-occasionally a whispered word or two, which I did 

not catch, but which sounded like Use's half 

articulated pet-names, which I was never sup- 

posed to hear ; but the heart which was beating 

close to mine, was not Use's ; I opened my eyes 

in a firight, and looked into a face deathly pale, 

-and its expression of overwhelming fear I shall 

-never forget. 
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I suddenly comprehended the situation, and' 
raised my head in great confusion, but the move^ 
ment made it ache again directly. The arm 
round my shoulders was withdravni, and Mr. 
Claudius, for it was he, who was sitting on the- 
sofa, jumped np. 

"You dear sweet child, thank God there are- 
your large eyes opening again," cried Miss 
Fliedner, who was just taking a wet bandage 
out of a china basiu, in a trembling tone. 

I felt my head ; it was bound up, and the cool 
water was trickling down my left temple fromi 
the bandage. I got over the first feeling from 
the shock quicker than I should have thought^, 
and the pleasant, extraordinary sensation on my 
first reviving. I suddenly thought of Charlotte 
and the sermon she would get for this ; I deter- 
mined to come to the rescue. 

" What have I been doing?'* I asked, raising 
myself energetically. 

"You have been insensible, darling,'* replied 
Miss Fliedner, apparently reassured by my cheer- 
fulness. 

" What a stupid girl I am ; fancy if Ilse knew ;, 
she can't bear people with nerves ; but surely the 
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hajidsLge miglit come off^ Miss Miedner; it is^ 
really not necessary," I said, putting np my hand 
and at the same time exclaimed^ ^^ Oh ! where i& 
my rose ? " 

" You shall have it/' said Mr. Clandius, with a 
sigh. He went into the next room and picked it up, 

" I must take care of it, Mrs. Helldorf had 
promised it me as soon as it came out, and we 
watched every leaf unfold," I said, as he gave 
it me. 

These few words had a curious effect. All 
trace of sadness disappeared from Mr. Claudius' 
&ce, and Charlotte, who, in her first alarm, had 
taken refuge in one of the windows, came quickly 
across the room, and threw herself on her knees 
before me. 

*' * Prinzesschen ! ' " she said, pleadingly, and 
and stretched out her hand to me. 

Mr. Claudius stepped between us ; I trembled^. 
for I had never seen his eyes flash so angrily. 

" You shall not touch her 1 " he cried, excitedly^ 
and pushed her hand away. *' I will protect her 
from you in future." 

How harsh and unkind his voice sounded, which 
1ft moment before had been speaking so kindly ! 
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Miss Fliedner turned with a start, and looked 
anxiously in his face ; for the first time for many 
years his passion, which appeared to be quite 
-extinct, had broken out again — ^the dam made by 
a strong unexampled self-control had been broken 
down. She shut the door noiselessly ; the gentler 
men were still in Charlotte's room. 

" I bitterly repent the moment," he continoedj 
Tehemently, **when I thought to save you by 
bringing you into a purer atmosphere; it was 
useless to fight against Nature, and the hot blood 
that flows in your veins ''— 

"Say rather the proud blood, uncle," she in- 
terrupted, raising herself from the ground. 

She was ashy pale, and her head, thrown 
defiantly back, looked as if its contemptuous ex- — =^' 
j)ression were indelibly impressed on it. 

"Pride!" he repeated, with a bitter smile; ^- ^< 
"tell me when you have shown this womanly "^^-Bj 

quality I Perhaps at this moment, when for -^^T' 

getting all delicacy and womanliness, you 
rabout like a wild bacchante ! " 

She started back as if she had received a 
in the face. 

" And what do you generally consider pride? ^^*^ 
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be continued, sarcastically. '^ Your foolisli desire^ 
for rank and position, the haughty way in which 
you treat those whom you consider beneath you ? 
Ton have often wounded me deeply by such 
conduct ; and though you are not aware of it, you 
are treading on unsafe ground. Beware ! " — 

*• Of what. Uncle Eric ? " she asked calmly 
and with a contemptuous curl of her lip» 
" Surely, my brother and I have abeady under- 
gone every form of oppression ; is there stiU any 
point which you can seize upon and declare to be 
a high flown idea, and inconsistent with practical, 
say rather ordinary life ? Have you not, when- 
ever you could, tried to trample down any ideal 
we may have formed in our minds ? " 

** Yes, I have, for I deemed them foolish fancies^ 
and detrimental to your own happiness, and quite 
incompatible with a true and upright life. You 
have, indeed, ignoble minds, and not a spark of 
gratitude ! " 

'' I should be grateful for the bread you have 
given me had I not the right to demand even 
more from you," she exclaimed passionately. 

" Tor God's sake be quiet, Charlotte ! " cried 
Hiss Pliedner, her face perfectly colourless, and 
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she seized Charlotte's arm, who shook her angrily 
off. 

Mr. Claudius stood petrified with astonishment, 
as he measured the girl's threatening figure from 
head to foot. 

" And what have you the right to demand f " 
he inquired, with his usual composure. 

" Before everythmg, I wish to know my history." ^ ' 

" You wish to know the truth 9 *' 

^* Yes — ^I am not afraid of it ! '' she exclaimed, ^ ^9 
^ith a kind of triumph. 

He turned his back on her, and took a turn up ^^S 
and down the room ; everything was so still that s^^^^ 
I thought the sound of their feverish pulses must ^^^ 
be heard. 

*' Not now, not now, when you have just offended 
me so deeply ; it would be an ungenerous revenge,** 
he said at last, stopping in front of her. He 
raised his hand, and pointed to the door — '* Gro ! 
You were never more unfiit, than at this moment, 
to hear the truth.** 

" I knew it was so ! ** she said with a laugh, 
and went rustling down the corridor. 

Miss Fliedner silently placed another bandage 
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Tound my head; then she went into the other 
room '* to look after the gentlemen/* 

My heart beat quickly ; Mr. Claudius and I were 
lalone. He sat down close by me. 

'^ That was an exciting scene, and not at all 
fitted for you, whom I wished to keep from every- 
iihing unpleasant," he said. '* I am so sorry, but 
I got excited; and now I am afraid any little 
Ksonfidence you were about to place in me will be 
withdrawn.** 

I shook my head. 

" No P ** he asked, and his brow cleared. " I 

felt that blaze of passion which I know so well, 

and have until now kept down ; but I could not, 

when I heard your cry, and saw the blood trickling 

<lown your pale little face.'* 

He got up and paced the room, as if the 
-X^membrance of it overcame him. He looked up 
9'^ the ceiling, and at the old-fashioned candela- 



^*The unlucky old house!'* he exclaimed, 
■fco jping. " I am sure there must be some evil 
rm about these walls and furniture. I can 
^li miderstand why the Carolinenlust was built — 
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I see what was Eberhard Claudius' reason. Mj 
lovely great-grandmother pined away here like a. 
flower; it may have been a quiet, peaceful home 
to those staid matrons whom my ancestors wooed^ 
and won, and who here passed their uneventful 
lives, but the old house has ever been unfortunate- 
to an idolized wife/' 

His voice sent a thrill to my heart. Doubtless 
he had once spoken in such tones to that faithless^ 
woman. How could she deceive him ? 

^^ Your innocent childlike spirit seems instinc-^ 
tively to shudder at the thought of the grim old 
house," he continued, as he sat down again. 

" That was only at first," I said, interrupting' 
him quickly ; '^ when I came from the heath, and 
thought every unknown wall must be a prison. .^ 
It was very childish of me, everything is not light — 
even at the Dierkhof there are plenty of dark- 
places which the sun cannot penetrate ; it is cool 
and twilight too in the tenncy though the sun 
may be like a ball of fire over the heath. No, I 
am quite fond of your old house now ; it 
different to me, and since I have read of Augsbui 
and the * Fuggar ' it seems as if those portraitfi^^:*'-**^'' 
with their veiled heads would come out of their-i^^U" 
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fiRunes and meet me in the passages and upon the 
broad staircase." 

** Ah 1 that is the poetry with which * Haide- 
prinzesschen ' has clothed the poor old home ; but 
that would not make you tolerate the old house if 
you lived in it, you would soon want to return to 
the Carolinenlust." 

*^No, it feels more homish here. Was there 
no one in the old house whom your beautiful 
grandmother loved ? '* 

What had I said that he gave such a start, and 
seemed as if he would look me through and 
through ? 

The door opened, and Miss Fliedner came in 
with the doctor she had sent for; and soon after 
them my father appeared. He was at first rather 
alarmed at my accident ; but the doctor declared 
there was not the least cause for anxiety. One 
of my curls was cut off and the wound dressed. 
I slept in Mr. Claudius's -house for the first time^ 
while Miss Fliedner watched over me, and in my 
feverish dreams I saw a little figure, wearing a 
veil on her head, as all the Claudius' matrons were 
painted, who wandered through the echoing 
oorridors, and up and down the broad stone 
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stairs ; but her feet never toached the cold steps, 
for all the flowers in the garden were strewn over 
them, and I knew, with an indescribable feeling 
of happiness, that the little figure was my own. 



CHAPTER Vni. 



TThe next morning, as a pale sunbeam fell on my 
bed, this apparition vanished. I felt ashamed of 
myself, and yet I did not know why. Miss 
Hiedner raised objections, but that was nothing — 
I sprang out of bed, quickly dressed myself, and 
then ran to the Carolinenlust. I flew out of the 
^ont house; but I could not escape the sharp 
look of him before whom I now always trembled, 
.and strange, Mr. Claudius, who until now had 
watched my obstinate behaviour with indifference, 
and maintained a reserved manner towards me 
Jiow, would not retire one inch from the ground 
he had taken up on that eventful night. He had 
once supported me in his arms, and now it seemed 
3A if he were still invisibly doing the same, and 
would to eternity. My flight when he looked at 
me, my cast down eyes when he spoke to me, my 
olence in his presence, all had no effect on him ; 
he spoke to me in the same kind voice he had 
always done. He seemed to have a fast hold on 
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me, without actoallj toucliing me, and he toot 
every opportunity of maMng good his saying that 
he knew how to protect me. He was more in hid- 
observatory than in the office; the teas at the 
front house were discontinued, and, therefore, Mr. 
Claudius often had tea with us in the library, and 
when the storm was howling outside and blew 
about the green curtains in the rooms, then my 
father would relate to his two companions some of 
his experiences. Mr. Claudius listened atten- 
tively, and occasionally would suggest a remark ; 
then the speaker would stop astonished, for all he • 
heard was new and original, and he was touching 
on a subject which, of course, was unknown to 
** the shop-keeper." 

Our agreement, namely, to give me some 
writing for the firm, was settled, and in full vogue. 
I received my work from Miss Tliedner, and gave 
it back into her hands again, and was very much 
surprised that one could get so much money by 
writing ; for I was never in difficulty about money 
matters now, and always had a little in hand. 

What a change I I felt myself drawn towards 
and bound to another soul, and I no longer envied 
the bird flying at liberty over the heath. I could 
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hsLve called out with delight and published;^ it 
abroad that I had been caught, and I would 
willingly have knocked my head against the trees 
And hurt myself if it were only to feel how sorry 
the other soul was for me. For the sake of one 
I forgot myself, and the world, and even the fact 
that I had two sins on my conscience — the lie and 
my base treachery. I suddenly fell from the 
seventh heaven when I heard Charlotte^s yoice, 
or saw her tall figure. Indeed, she was always 
Tery reserved now. The day after the stormy 
-evening she had come to my room. 

'* I won't touch you with the tip of my finger, 
or my breath shall not come near you ! '' she called 
out to me from the threshold. " I only want to 
make my peace with you, * Prinzesschen * Forgive 
me for what I have done 1 *' I rushed up to her 
And seized her hand. ^' Did you see what a fix 
our tyrant was in yesterday ? He is done for 
now. I go about the house, my mouth shut and 
my heart beating; every mouthful I eat goes 
against the grain, it infuriates me, but still I bear 
it. I must protect our treasure in the writing- 
table ; I dare not go until Dagobert comes back. 
Oh ! how I shall rejoice when I shut the door of 
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this house behind me for ever, and go into mjr 
parents* house ! " 

At this outburst I had dropped her hand and 
stepped back. Since that time we had never been 
alone ; onlj, when I came back from the Princess's 
in one of the royal carriages she came into the 
yard, and went back with me through the gardens^ 
then I was obliged to tell her all that had taken 
place. 

The Princess, shortly after her visit to the- 
Claudius' houses^ had been taken ill, and obliged 
to leave K — and go to the baths. During her 
absence, of course, I had not been to Court, but 
now I went twice a week — those were the only 
times when Mr, Claudius went about looking^ 
gloomy. 

And thus, amidst happiness and sorrow, amidst 
inward struggles and a sweet calm, week after 
week passed away ; and January was drawing to a 
close, and Dagobert would soon be back. A mortal 
fear seized me when I heard the Lieutenant had ar- 
rived with his belongings — the dreaded moment 
was fast approaching, and I should have liked 
to have shut my eyes and have nothing to do with 
it. And yet, I said to myself, anything would be 
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preferable to this suspense, this halting between 
hope and fear. Let this determination meet with 
what resistance it might, I would speak and repent 
of my folly. These were sad days for me, for I 
had another trouble as well — ^my father seemed 
quite altered. He reminded me of the time when 
he had wanted to buy the medallion; he at 
nothing, and I could hear him wandering about at 
night. He received a number of foreign letters from 
all parts, and with each one that he opened the 
hectic flush on his sunken cheeks increased. He 
wrote incessantly, but not in the manuscript which 
contained an account of what was found in the 
Oarolinenlust, that lay untouched on his table. 
I listened attentively as he paced the room, talk- 
ing to himself; but I could not understand a word, 
and I dared not ask him for fear of vexing him. 

I shall never forget the time when I learnt the 
cause of his restlessness. It was on a dark, dull 
winter's afternoon, which is so depressing to every 
one. After dinner my father had gone back to 
his room, and taken the newspaper with him ; a 
few minutes after I heard him jump up, shut the 
-door, and go up to the library. I anxiously 
followed him. 
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<' Father/' I said sadly, and embraced him as 
he came near me without taking any notice of me. 

I must have looked very frightened^ for he tried 
to collect himself and be calmer. 

" It is nothing, Lorchen," he said, hastily ; *' go 
iovm again, my child. They are Uars ; they wont 
give your father the credit of it — ^they know it will 
be his death if they inveigh against his 
authority. And now they are coming in great 
multitudes, each one with a stone in his hand. 
* Down with him ! down with him ! He has shone 
long enough ! ' '^ 

He suddenly stopped, and looked over my head 
towards the door. A lady had noiselessly stepped 
in; she was very tall, and wore a black velvet 
mantle and an ermine tippet. She put up her 
veil — ^how handsome sHe was ! I could only think 
of Schneewittchen ; her eyes were very dark, her 
complexion fair, and a pink and white colour on 
her cheeks. 

My father stared at her, whilst she approached 
us slowly. A smile played round her lips, and she 
looked slyly at my father ; she looked so charm* 
ing and unaffected. But still I thought her 
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liieart was beating anxiously, her cherry-coloured 
lips twitched so nervously. 

" He does not know me," she said loudly, as my 
father still remained silent. ^^I shall have to 
remind him of the time when we used to play in 
iihe garden at Hanover, when the elder sister 
willingly played horses with Wilibald, and ofben 
felt the lash of his whip. Do you know now ? " 

My father started back as if attacked by a wild 
l>east. He looked severely at her from top to toe 
— I should never have thought that this man, 
visually so indifferent, could have assumed such an 
•appearance of harshness and coldness. 

'^I cannot think it possible that Christina 
IVolf, who, it is true, once lived in my father's 
(Herr von Sassen) house, ventures to cross my 
■threshold," he said, severely. 

"WiUbald^*— 

" I must beg you," he interrupted, waving his 
hand ; *' we have nothing in common* If you 
had only erred in clandestinely leaving home to 
gratify your desire for art, I would at once receive 
jou, but I will have nothing to do with a thief." 

« Good God ! " 

£he wrung her hands, and looked pitifully up to 
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heaven. I could not understand how he coulc 
resist such a look — she was like a Madonna— event ^s. 
if the word " thief " had surprised me. 

** Wilibald, be merciful ! Do not be so hard on -- 
me for the sin of my youth ! '' she entreated-- 
** Could I begin my much longed-for career with- 
out any money P My mother would not give m( 
a farthing, as you know ; and it was so little, sucl 
a paltry sum, that I asked the rich lady for '*— 

**Only 12,000 thalers, which you stole from m^ 
mother's secretary/' 

" Had I not a right to them, Wilibald ? Tel«:X» 
me/' 

"And to the diamonds too, of the Baroness^^** 
Hanka, who was at that time staying with usjs^ *r 
they disappeared with you, and my mother had 
sacrifice a great deal to replace them, so that 
suspicion should rest on h^r house.'* 

" That is a lie, a lie ! " she exclaimed. 

" Go out, Lorchen ; this is not fit for you 
hear," said my father, taking me to the door. 

" No, don't go, my dear child ! Be kind, an^5^ -^ 
help me to convince him that I am innocent. Tes^ 
you are Leonora. Oh ! what beautiful eyes !" 

She took me in her arms and kissed me. He^ 
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Telret mantle slipped back ; she smelt yery 
strongly of violets. 

My fiither dragged me away &om her. 

**Do not make a fool of my innocent child/^ 
lie said, angrily, and he took me out of the room.- 

I went downstairs, and sank down on the 
bottom step. So that was my Aunt Christina, 
"the disgrace of the family,^' as Use had said,. 
and ^Hhe Star," as she herself had said. This 
beautiful, fascinating woman was indeed a star I 
All that I had seen up to now of female beauty 
seemed as nothing compared to the charm and 
youthfdl appearance of my aunt ! How her long 
black curls fell down on the ermine ! How smooth 
her forehead was, and how her veins stood out 
near her temples t And she had her beautiful voice 
back again, the baths had done her good. Her 
thin hands, which she had so tenderly put round 
me and had drawn me to her — they had stolen ! 
No, no, my aunt's anger had quite set that 
accusation on one side ; I had seen tears in her 
eyes 1 

With a beating heart I listened to the dispute^ 
in the library ; I could not understand a word, and 
it did not last long. The door was opened. " May 
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^od forgive you I '' I heard my annt say, and then 
43he rustled down the stairs. Her steps became 
weaker and slower; suddenly she put her hand to 
her head, and leant against the wall. I ran up the 
rStairs, and took her hand. 

" Aunt Christina/' I called out, deeply moyed. 

She slowly put her hand down, and looked a1 
me sadly. 

'*My little angel, you don't believe me guilty oi 
such a crime, do you? '' she said, patting my face, 
** Bad, wicked men hunt me, even to the death, wit! 
all their calumnies ! What I have alreadj^^-7 
been obliged to put up with ! And what a strait UtT * 
am in now, as your father unmercifully shuts th< 
door against me ! Child, I have no roof over m.] 
head, no pillow to rest on at night ! I spent mi 
last farthing coming to K — ; I wanted to see you^- 
you — ^you my little Leonora I If only I had a sheltei^^ 
for a few days, then I should be able to hel] 
myself/' 

That was a painful position for me. I woi 
gladly have given up my bed to her, and slept 
the floor — ^I was so fascinated by this woman ; hvm=::^t 
I could not have her in the house against jb^^/ 
father's wish. 
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I thought of Miss Fliedner; she was so kind 
and readj to help, perhaps she could advise some- 
thing. Where were now all my good resolutions 
-wiever to act without thinking T 

Without saying a word I took my aunt down 
stairs, and out into the gravel court — she followed 
me as obediently as a child. Just as we were going' 
to turn into the coppice the brother and sister met 
U0— <]lharlotte in a white satin hat and a violet 
velvet mantle thrown over her shoulders — they 
were evidently going out for a walk. 

I had not yet seen the Lieutenant, for I had 
purposely avoided him when he came to the Caro- ' 
linenlust. Now I shrank from him and started 
back. But he seemed delighted — ^his brown eyes^ 
which I had so hated in the Beletage, were fixed 
on my &ce with a strange light in them ; and, as- 
though I did not notice his hand which he held 
out to me, I introduced my aunt to Charlotte. I 
saw, with astonishment, that the poor woman 
changed colour ; she wanted to speak^ and yet she 
could not get out a word. 

Charlotte bowed quickly, and looked haughtily 
at my aunt. 

*' Miss Miedner won't be able to give you much. - 
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advice,'' she said, coldly, to me as I told her of * 
my intention in a few words. " And still less will- 
«lie be able to help you — we have very little room J 
in our house. If you take my advice, you will go to ^ 
your friends, the Helldorfs ; no doubt they have a 
room they could let your aunt have." 

I turned away angrily, and my aunt pulled her 
veil down. 

At this moment the gardener Schafer passed 
us and touched his hat. The Swiss ch&let 
belonged to him, and I knew the so-called boudoir 
of his late wife was often let to strangers. I ran 
after him and asked him. He was quite willing to 
take my aunt in, and asked her to come at once, 
everything was " in the best order." 

Without looking at the brother and sister, she 
went on with the old man, who was talking to her 
in his kind voice, and who led her to the door of 
which I had the key. She seemed very excited, 
and as if an inward struggle were going on. 
Schafer could scarcely keep up with her, and 1, 
do what I could, was left a long way behind. 

« For goodness' sake, get rid of your aunt as 
soon as possible ! " Charlotte said to me. '' She : 
won't do you any good — ^the paint is quite thick 
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on her face I And that imitation ermine ! Fi 
done! Child yon hare some fnnny relations — a 
grandmother who was bom a Jewess, and now this 
onb-and-ont actress I Apropos, but don't come too 
late this evening. Contrary to all expectation, 
Uncle Eric has spent a good bit of money — ^the 
•eonserratory is to be brilliantly lighted up. I hope 
he will Uke it." 

She laughed out and txK)k Dagobert's arm, who 
was looking inquiringly after my aunt. 

** I don't know — I think I have seen that woman 
before/' he said, putting his hand to his forehead. 
** Goodness only knows, where." 

'* WeU, that is very easily settled ; you have 
seen her on the boards," said Charlotte, pushing 
him on impatiently. 

I looked after them deeply oflfended. Poor aunt ! 
She was indeed a poor, persecuted woman ; and 
now the only thing she possessed, her beauty, was 
false — she was painted. 

I thought the little comer-room Schafer had 
shown us into was pretty and comfortable. In a 
few minutes the old man had lighted the stove, 
and put some full-blown roses and mignonette on 
the window-sill. 



i 
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** Very narrow and low/* said my aunt, putting" 

a 

up her arm as if she would touch the snow-white- 
ceiling. '^ I am not accustomed to this, but I can 
bear it ; one can put up, if only one will, with any- 
thing, my darling. 

She took off her hat and mantle, and stood 
before me in a royal blue velvet dress. It is true- 
the seams and the elbows were rubbed and shabby^ 
but she had a good figure ; the short train com- 
pleted her royal appearance, and it was cut square- 
in front, displaying her white breast. And what- 
hair I Little curls covered her forehead, they fell 
down over her shoulders and breast ; and at the- 
baek of her head she had the most lovely plaits. 
What made them so beautiful I did not under- 
stand, still less how she could move her head so- 
quickly and gracefully. 

She evidently read in my face my unconcealed 
astonishment. 

'* Well, little Leonora, and what do you think of 
your aunt ? '' she asked, smiling. 

'' Oh I you are too lovely ! '* I cried, enthusias- 
tically. *^And so young, so young — ^how is it. 
possible you are three years older than my 
father!'* 
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'• You stupid little tiling, one does not tell every 
one that ! " she said, with a forced langh, and laid 
her soft hand on mj month. 

She looked round the room and fixed her eyes on 
the little looking glass hanging on the wall. 

"Oh! that won't do, indeed, I can't stand 
that!" she continued, horrified. ^^One can 
scarcelj see one's nose in that thing ! How can I 
dress then ? I am not a peasant, child, I am 
accustomed to living in state ! I can put up with 
a good deal, but — that I cannot make shift with ! 
You must get me another proper glass, so that I 
can at least see how to dress myself properly. In the 
castle, where you are living for the present, there 
must be a superfluous looking glass. Child — I 
tell you in confidence — every little attention that 
you show me now in this my day of trouble will 
be hereafter repaid you a thousand fold. See 
that I have all that I want for my comfort — I will 
be responsible for it.*' 

"How can I, aunt," I replied, feeling very 
much taken aback. ^^All the furniture in our 
rooms belongs to Mr. Claudius." 

She smiled. 

"I should not like to move a chair from the 

VOL. II. N 
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place I found it in/' I protested. " I conld not 
let you have anything from the Carolinenlnst, 
hoT^ever mnch I might wish it^ but perhaps Mrs. 
Helldorf will have what you want, we will go up- 
stairs and see/' 

I felt rather abashed when even the little 
woman received my handsome proUgSe coolly ; it 
was in vain that my aunt said a hundred pretty 
things in her sweet, irresistible tones, and called 
the two children, who were playing in the room, 
little angels. 

My friend's face lost none of its cold, suspicions 
reserve, and when I, at last, hesitatingly pre- 
ferred my request for the looking-glass, she be- 
came, if possible, even stiflFer, took down the toler- 
ably large glass — her only one — ^from the wall^ 
and gave it to my aunt^ with the unmistakably 
sarcastic remark — 

" I daresay I can do without it. Pray, be care- 
ful, Leonora, I beseech you, and I will be on the 
look out,'' she whispered to me, as I left the room, 
and the blue velvet dress disappeared down the 
stairs. 

With some misgivings, I laid my little purse on 
the table, and received for it a kiss and the assur- 
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:&iice that in a short time all mj little sacrifices 
;8liotdd be repaid a thousand fold. Mj aunt then 
Insied herself with placing her glass in as fayour- 
^ble a position as possible, and I returned to the 
C!arolinenlnst with a heavy heart. 



! CHAPTER rX. 

It was getting dusk as I went back to the librajy^ 
My father was wandering about his antiquity rooir*-' 
amongst the pale, silent figures, and did not men — 
tion his cast-off sister to me — ^he probably ihough'f> 
she was gone away for ever and would never agaiiSL 
cross his path, and I should soon forget all abou' 
her appearance. Shivering, I drew my shawl ova: 
my chest — ^it was bitterly cold in the unheatedL 
large room, and fine snow was beating against tb.< 
window. 

*'Tou will catch cold here, father,'' I sai« 
taking his hand — it was burning and how brig! 
his sunken eyes looked I 

*' Catch cold? It is very pleasant here -^t 

seems as if a cool breeze were blowing round rzac^-j' 
temples." 

" But it is late already,'* I added, hesitating-ly* 
*'and you must tidy yourself a little. Have y^<y^ 
forgotten that the Princess is coming to-day to i3^^ 
the conservatory lighted by gas P " 
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** What am I to do in the conservatory ? *' he 

«cried^ impatiently. *' Do you want to drive me 
3nad with all the lights and that strong scent from 

^jhe flowers which, you know, always give me a 
Jieadache ? No, I shall not go ; what do I care for 
Fthe Princess or the Duke ? *' 

With an impatient gesture he accidentally 
^knocked down a beautiful little statue from its 
.{pedestal — it was strange that, though he generally 
^was so very careful among his antiquities, to-day 
ie hardly turned his head to see what mischief he 
JjLSLiA done, and the unfortunate figure was left on 
^he ground. 

In great alarm^ I used every means to quiet 
Jiim. . .. 

'^ Just as you wish, father," I said. " I will send 
.^t once and ask them to excuse us '^ — 

** No, no, you must certainly go, Lorchen," he 
-onterrupted, more gently, " I wish it, on account 
-of the Princess, who is very fond of you, and I 
^should like to be alone to-night." , ,. ^ 

He went into the library again, and began 
'-occupying himself at his writing table. I shut the 
^oor, made up the fire, and placed the tea-table by 
^it ; then I went with an anxious heart to dress. 



i 
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that is to sajj I took my grandmother's pearls^ 
for the first time again, out of the case and 
twined the long string in my hair. The glisten- 
ing blue-tinted pearls shone out far more bril- 
liantly and conspicuously against my dark hair — 
and that was what I wanted ; who knew what 
might happen^ when the Princess came to the 
Claudius' again ! 

It was quite late when I, at last, crossed tlie- 
bridge to the conservatory. I stood for one moment 
dazzled ; a few last snow flakes fell gently round 
me from the clouds which were breaking and dis- 
persing over head, while the frozen snow, a foot 
deep, crackled beneath my feet, and, look where I 
would, the stiff white phantom-like arms of the 
heavily snow-laden trees stretched themselves 
across towards me, while at a little distance, the 
feathery-crested palm trees rose majestically over 
the wilderness of fern and cactus, among which 
were little green patches of lawn, and beyond that 
again one could see the cascade foaming and 
dashing, as it scattered its silver spray around.. 
The foliage of the trees appeared a thousand tints 
ik the brilliant light of the hidden gas-jets from 
the most delicate pale green to the darkest shade 
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of the cedar. The conservatory lay like an 
emerald on white velvet in the midst of the pale 
light of the snow field. 

*' Good- evening, little one I '' cried the Princess, 
as I went up to her. 

She sat in the midst of a group of ferns, in the 
self-same place, where I had sat that night when 
I told them about my grandmother. 

Mr. Claudius stood rather on one side talking to 
her, while her suite, and the brother and sister 
stood in careless groups around them. 

*' How mysteriously you have appeared ^ Haide- 
prinzesschen,^ ^' she exclaimed, jestingly, " one 
might think you had suddenly risen from the 
cascade. But you really cannot know, child, 
what a treasure you have got there among your 
wild locks ? '' 

** I do know it, your Highness — the pearls are 
the last remnant of a great fortune,^^ I replied, 
trying hard to keep my voice from trembling. 
"My poor grandmother, when at her wish, they 
were hung round my neck, said they had seen a 
great deal of happiness, but that she had taken 
them with her, when she fled from the persecution 
which Christian intolerance had raised against the 
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Jews. My dear grandmother was a Jewess, one of 
the Jacobshons from Hanover/' 

As I said the last words firmly and with some 
emphasis I looked up at Mr. Claudius. What 
care I that Herr von Wismar gave an embarrassed 
cough and looked askance at the Princess, while 
rraiilein von Wildenspring's face bore a trium- 
phant expression as much as to say — 

"Was I not right? My aristocratic instincts 
told me that this creature had burgher blood ? " 

What did it matter to me that handsome 
Tancred angrily twisted his moustache, and, with 
a contemptuous gesture, whispered something to 
Charlotte. I saw the joyful surprise on Mr. 
Claudius's face — ^he looked as though he would 
stretch out his arms and draw me from such con- 
temptible company to his own strong, proud 
heart, because I had overcome my false shame 
and bravely drawn upon myself the disdain of the 
patrician caste in order to regain his esteem. 

" Ah ! that is a delightful discovery ! " cried the 
Princess, quite unconsciously. " Now I know how 
my little favourite comes to have such an eastern 
type of features — ^I can well fancy that it might 
have been just such a raven-locked, light-footed 
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xnaideii, who coaxed Herod into giving her St. 
sJohn's head. When you come and see me again 
jon must tell me about this interesting grand- 
mother/' She drew the pearls more over my fore- 
head and gently passed her hand over my hair. 
** I love this little Rebecca, with her childish mind 
4knd innocent chatter/' she added, warmly, and 
kissed me. 

But for once my chatter had not been so in- 
liocent, as it seemed, and that he knew well whose 
earnest gaze rested so long on my face I 

The Princess drew me down on a little stool 
4kt her feet, and there I remained silent and 
listening until Miss Fliedner came and announced 
that everything was ready in the house. The 
Princess had requested that tea should be handed 
jound in the interesting old house, she could 
not stay long in the damp warm atmosphere of the 
-conservatory, on account of a rheumatic affec- 
tion. She wrapped herself up in her fur, took Mr. 
Claudius's arm and stepped out into the snowy 
garden. There was no need of a lantern — ^the 
•clouds had lift-ed and a bright silver light shone 
through the poplars on to the snowy ground — the 
moon was shining. 
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I ran back across the bridge and looked up at the* 
library windows. The curtains were not drawn ; 
the lamp was burning on mj father's writing table,, 
and in the opposite comer of the big room, near 
the stove, where I had placed the tea-table , the 
spirit lamp was burning and flickering under the 
kettle. It looked very cosy. I slipped into the house,, 
ran up the stairs^ and listened at the door. It was 
all quiet inside, my father was evidently writing. 

Quite satisfied I went back to the Claudius** 
house. All the spirits in the Claudius^ house 
would certainly hide to-day in the darkest comers^ 
— for there was such a blaze of light as the 
ancestors of the firm had never allowed, even at 
the christening of a future head of the firm. 

" What am I to think of it all. Miss Fliedner ?* 
The master can't seem to get enough light to* 
day ! " grumbled old Erdmann, leaning a ladder 
against the wall of the top corridor. " Had I better 
get the big lamps out of the office, and hang them, 
up here ? *' 

^' Yes do, Erdmann,** said the old lady, who had 
just come out of the drawing-room — she herself 
seemed a ray of light. ^^ I am only too glad to see 
the house lifted up once more.** 
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Smiling, she passed her hand over mj hair, and 
hastened downstairs. 

That smile made mj colour rise. I took my hand 
away from the handle of the drawing-room door 
— at this moment I could not bear to hare the 
light of so many candles falling on me. I went 
into Charlotte's room, it was empty, two lamps 
were burning on the open piano, and amid the 
clatter of tea cups loud talking could be heard in 
the drawing-room, where the portrait of the hand- 
some Lothair was hanging. 

I was still standing and considering how I could 
best get into the room without being noticed,, 
when there was a rustling in the next room, and 
Charlotte and her brother appeared. 

** The Princess wants to hear me sing,^^ she said 
to me, rummaging about among the music. ^^ But 
how did you come here, and where have you been 
hiding all this time, little one ? They have been 
asking for you in there.'* 

^ I was anxious about my father, and have been 
to look after him — ^he was not well " — 

** Not well? " laughed Dagobert — he was already 
sitting at the piano and playing a prelude. ** Yes,. 
yes, a bad, a very serious indisposition ! I heard. 
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this interesting piece of news at the club — ^they are 
talking of nothing else, and it is spreading like 
lightning through the town that archaeological 
rage has seen its best days. Something else will 
soon be the fashion, Charlotte I Thank goodness, 
this Grecian, Eoman, Egyptian, break-jaw 
gibberish has fallen through at last— it was 
awfully dull I '' 

He begun playing some brilliant runs, while my 
heart was beating violently, and I was in the 
greatest consternation. 

*' And at the very moment when your papa^s 
influence is waning, and he is in bad odour, then 
jou very wisely say, that he is descended in a 
direct line from a Jewess — ^that will be a final 
stroke ! '' 

** Yes, yes, that was stupid of you ; don't be 
cross," scolded Charlotte, and she put her music 
book on the piano. " I don't expect you to teU 
a downright lie about it — I would not do that 
myself — but in such cases there is a medium ; you 
need have said nothing.'' 

Dagobert began the introduction, and imme- 
diately after Charlotte's powerful voice was heard. 
What had happened? All that the handsome 
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Tancred so scomfollj said, whQe he had been^ 
playing shakes and runs on the piano, had seemed 
so dreary. With unspeakable bitterness I looked at 
him — ^poor miserable thing I That ^^ archaoologioal 
folly/' as he had called all my father's researches — 
he who had so often forced himself upon my 
&ther^ as his subservient amanuensis, when he 
had not at all wanted him ; many a time I had 
heard him complain of Dagobert's importunities^ 
So much I had understood, that my father's 
position at Court was shaky, and now the fickle 
crowd, who had been flattering him so lately, were* 
ready to turn against the fallen man. 

The Princess had never before been so kind to^ 
me as this evening ; but in spite of this I could 
not at the moment conquer a feeling of shyness 
which prevented my again joining her. I crept 
into the adjoining room, and sat down in a dark 
comer, while Charlotte's powerful voice filled the 
room. I could observe the group round the tea- 
table very well from my present position; the 
Princess sat rather to one side, under Lothair's 
picture, evidently against her wish, for I saw she 
tried several times, when unobserved, to get a 
full view of the portrait. Mr. Claudius sat on her 
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left; a single look at that noble peaceful face 
<[meted mj anxious heart. • • • What sunshine 
tliere was in it to-day. 

" You have a beautiful voice, Miss Claudius," 
said the Princess, as Charlotte finished her song« 
***It reminds me of my sister Sidonia's mezaso- 
soprano ; she liked quaint songs." 

" If your Highness will allow me," said Char- 
lotte, ** I should like to sing you the * Tarantella,' 
I am so fond of it. . . Gu4 la luna — " 

" I beg you will not sing the * Tarantella," ex- 
claimed Mr. Claudius. 

His voice was as firm as usual, but a deep palor 
overspread his face, and his brows were knit. 

**Tou are right, Mr. Claudius," said the 
Princess. *'I share your dislike to it; this 
-^ Tarantella ' was all the rage in my time — ^it was 
the favourite show-piece of every actress of any 
merit, and to my annoyance Sidonia used to be 
fond of singing it. It is too bacchanalian a song 
to please me." 

She put her cup down, and got up. 

" Let us go on a tour of discovery," she said, 
smiling. '*I want to investigate the funny old 
house thoroughly — whenever I look at it, it seems 
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4i8 if I am reading a very old book. Herr yon 
Wismar, do jou see that magnificent stag's head 
ihere?** — she pointed to the next room. "That 
is something for such a huntsman as you are/' 

The chamberlain and lady-in-waiting went to 
look at it. 

" Tour Highness wishes to be alone." 

At this moment Charlotte turned her head, so I 
•coidd see her full face; her anxious look, the 
2^assion and uneasiness in her eyes, told me at 
once that the young girl had made up her mind 
to carry out her object that very evening. Now 
43he and her brother followed the guests, who, at 
Hie Princess's command, had gone to inspect the 
^stag's head ; whilst the Princess, left alone, was 
looking with great interest at the sad story of the 
<^noveva on the carpet. 

" Do you know where Praiilein von Sassen 
is 9 " said Mr. Claudius quickly to Miss Fliedner, 
who was just coming into the room where I 
was. 

'* Here I am, Mr. Claudius," I said, getting up. 

" Oh, my little heroine," he cried, coming up 
to me, without considering that others would 
notice his excited voice and manner. 
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Miss Fliedner went back to the drawing-room to 
the tea-table. 

" You have been hiding yonrself in the darkest* 
comer you can find^ while I should Uke to throw 
all the light from the old house on to ' Haide- 
prinzesschen/ " he said, in a suppressed tone. 
" Do you know I seem to have taken out another 
lease of life this evening, I was still very young 
when I decided to follow in the footsteps of my 
ancestors. I ruthlessly crushed every desire of 
youth in my heart — I would not be young any 
more; and now when I am getting old these 
feelings are constantly arising and demanding 
their right, their prescribed right! and I yield 
to them. I am so inexpressibly happy at feeling 
young again, that neither years nor sorrow seem 
to have affected me. Is that not foolish ' of the 
old, old man * whom you first saw on the heath ? ^^ 

I bent my head — ^my anxiety about my father,, 
the fear of what Charlotte would do, the people 
around us, everything was forgotten while 
listening to his half-whispered words. And he 
was anxious to know what I thought of it. 

" Leonora,*' he said, leaning over me, " let us 
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imagine that we two are qaite alone in the old 
honse, and have nothing to do with all of them '' — 
he pointed to the next room. *^ I know why you 
made that placky confession this evening, and 
take all the joy of that moment as meant for me> 
even thongh you should try with the old defiance 
to deny it. However obstinately you may refuse 
to touch my hand, in spite of that our souls are 
in unison with one another.*' 

With a few quick steps he was at the piano, 
and immediately the sound of plaintive music 
stole upon my ear^ and I was soon lost in a 
xeverie. This beautiful melody was played for me 
— ^it was not for those in the next room, whose 
conversation sounded far away in the distance* 
Once again all the long pent-up feelings of hia 
j'outh seemed to burst forth, and find utterance in 
iihose soul-stirring notes, almost as if he wished 
iiO make up in this moment of happiness for the 
long years of grief and resignation following upon 
iihat short period of excited passion. And the 
liands which **had never touched a note since 
"then," now struck up the notes of the song which 
iad some sort of link between his strong, fully- 
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ripened mind and mine, so childishly weak and 
wavering. 

O Bih ioh anf der Haide dort 

Im Stnrme dioh ! 
Mit meinem Mantel vor dem Sturm 

Bersohtitzt' ioh dioh ! 

^^Good gracious, is not that Mr. Claudius 
playing P" said Miss Miedner coming out of the 
drawing-room, and when she saw him sitting at 
the piano she clapped her hands with delight. 

I went past her; I could not let her see mj 
face, so I took refuge in one of the deepest window 
niches, behind the heavy silk curtains, which 
drew together, leaving only a little opening — ^ii 
did not matter there how my cheeks might 
or how happy I might look. Ko one tronbled^^^ 
themselves about me, not even Miss Fliedner, who^^"^ 
eat with bent head and her hands folded in hec:^'^^ 
lap in the dusky comer, listening to the music.^ ^^' 
For a minute all was silent in the drawing-room : > 
I could hear even the softest notes as the mnsi u^ ^ 
went on, while from the room with the stag's heacS^ 
there came an occasional laugh or exclamation. 

Suddenly the Princess appeared quietly in th.;-^ 
doorway. She gave a look of relief on fin din ^^77 
herself at length alone ; she took the globe troco 
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the lamp, wliioh still stood on the tea-table, so 
that the light fell fall on Lothair's portrait — she 
gave another quick, suspicious look round the 
room and into the adjoining one, and then stood 
hefore the picture. She quickly drew a book 
from her pocket, in which she began hurriedly 
drawing; she was evidently trying to sketch the 
outline of this handsome head, or, perhaps, the 
expressive eyes. I shrank back in my conceal- 
ment, for I had, to my own dismay, suddenly 
obtained a glance into this proud lady's heart, 
and told myself that she would give many years 
of her life if she dared claim that picture as her 
own. 

Perhaps no one felt for her more deeply at that 
moment than did I — ^the happy girl to whom that 
other soul was still speaking in a soul-stirring 
melody. I felt as though I must spring out and 
seize book and pencil from her, for she heard not 
the approaching footsteps through the long sweep- 
ing rooms ; she did not look up even when 
Charlotte, with a passing look at her, noiselessly 
^crossed the drawing-room, and started back in 
the greatest astonishment as she recognised Mr. 
Claudius in the player. Before I knew what she 
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was about she had closed the door^ so that th^ 
music could be heard but faintly, and stood a feW 
steps behind the Princess. 

The rustling at last caused the Princess to look 
up, her face turned purple, but she collected 
herself in a moment, shut up the book, and mea* 
sured her disturber with a proud, indignant look. 
•^ I know, your Highness, that I am showing 
unpardonable want of tact,'* said Charlotte. I 
could hear by the confident girl's voice that every 
nerve was strung in the endeavour to be calm. 
'^ But it is a favourable moment which I have 
seized upon, without permission, to speak to your 
Highness ; but I do not know what else to do I 
If you were to offer me an audience at any hour 
in the palace, I fear I should not have the courage 
to tell you that which I now venture to do under 
the protection of these eyes *' — she pointed to 
Lothair's portrait. 

The Princess turned in the greatest surprise, - 
and looked her full in the face. 

" What have you to tell me ? " 

Charlotte sank on her knees, and seizins: th< 
Princess's hand pressed it to her lips. 

Your Highness can help me and my brothe* 
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to our rights/' she pleaded^ almost stifled with 
emotion. " Our true name is hidden from us, and 
we are obliged to eat the bread of charity, while 
all the time we are entitled to a considerable 
income and independence. Noble blood flows in 
our veins, though we are chained down to this 
business house, and are forced among the burgher 
element." 

'^ Arise and calm yourself, Miss Claudius,^' 
interrupted the Princess. There was no encour- 
agement in her grave, dignified gesture. '^ First 
of all, tell me who it is that is depriving you of 
your rights ? '' 

*^ I hardly dare say it, for it seems the basest 
ingratitude. The world knows us only as the 
adopted children of a generous man '' — 

" I too.'' 

*' And yet it is he who is robbing us," exclaimed 
Charlotte, despairingly. 

^< Stop I a man like Mr. Claudius would, I am 
sure, neither rob nor deceive you ; I think it is 
far more likely there is some great mistake on 
jour part." 

At these words I felt as though I must rush 
>ut and clasp the knees of the Princess. 
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Charlotte raised her head, she was evidentlj 
summoning up all her courage. With a quick 
movement, she shut the other door, through which 
we could distinctly hear a bantering conversa- 
tion passing between Dagobert and the ladj-in- 
waiting. 

" It is not exactly money, your Highness, that 
is but a secondary consideration,'^ she said firmly. 
''Mr. Claudius loves possession, but I am quite 
certain that he does not keep any unjust gains. 
On the other hand, your Highness will allow that 
many, even high-minded characters, when strongly 
possessed with one idea, have often obstinately 
carried this mistaken view to such a pitch that 
they have not only deceived themselves but even 
committed injustices to others.'' 

She pressed her hand upon her heart and drew a 
deep breath, while from the other room we heard 
those wonderful melodies — for the first time after 
many years he was, without the least misgiving,, 
opening his closely-shut heart in the beautiful 
music, while here his good name was being called 
in question, and I dared not warn him, but had. 
to stay thus on the rack. How I hated his accuser^ 
at that moment I 
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**Mr. Claudius despises the nobility, lie even 
hates it ! " she continued. " Of course, he has no 
influence in undermining the present nobles, 
but if it lies in his power to lessen the authority 
of the aristocracy he does it with all his might, 
and even practises deceit. Tour Highness, my 
brother is the head of a noble family, and I say 
it with pride, a firm, strong head, the foundation 
of a branch much to be envied ; for we are noble, 
every inch of us. And for that very reason we 
are never to kaow who our parents were. Mr, 
Claudius will not allow us to use the coat of arms.*^ 

The Princess's face became as white as a sheet. 
She raised her hand impatiently to Lothair's 
picture. 

"And why do you tell me all this under the 
protection of those eyes ? " she asked, in an 
altered, hoarse tone. 

" Because they are the eyes of my dear father. 
I am his daughter, your Highness." * 

'* That is a lie, a dreadful lie ! Don't ever say 
that again ! " she exclaimed. How altered her 
lovely face was, and how severely she raised her 
threatening arm. '* I won't allow you to take 
away his good name. Claudius was never married 
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— never— everybody knows that ! He never loved 
anyone — never. Oh I my God, do not take from 
me my only consolation ! '' 
Tour Highness '' — 

Be silent ! Do you mean to assert that he, 
the proud, reserved man, forgot himself ? And if 
— ^but oh, God ! it cannot be true. But if it were 
so, would you wish to demand rights for which 
you have but to thank a momentary weakness, 
and not love ? *' 

How scornfully she said these words I Charlotte 
stood speechless in alarm, but she soon recovered 
her usual composure. 

*' He never loved any one ? " she asked. ''Does 
your Highness know, then, why he committed 
suicide ? *' 

"Out of sudden melancholy — ^he was ill; ask 
any one who knew him,'* she murmured, putting 
her hand before her eyes. 

" Yes, he was ill ; he was beside himself with 
despair at the death '* — 

'•At whose death ? Ha, ha, ha ! " 

At the same time, Charlotte knelt down and 
seized the Princess's knees, her eyes full of tears. 

"I beseech your Highness, listen to me calmly 
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^r one moment," she entreated. ^^ I hav^e already 
^ne too far now to retract. I mnst speak the 
tmth for my brother's sake ; for I cannot allow 
joa to think we are illegitimate children. Lothair 
Ton Claudius was married — privately, but lawfully 
-*-and with his wife lived in the Carolinenlust, 
where we were bom." 

*^And who was the happy being whom he so 
^ored that for her sake he died P '^ asked the 
Princess, quietly, and she stood like a statue. 

'^ I have not the courage to mention her name,*' 
Charlotte stanmiered out. *' Tour Highness has 
Teceived my communications so unkindly — I dare 
not go on ! The man in there'* — she pointed 
over her shoulder to the next room — " must on no 
^account know that I have found out the secret ; 
but now there is no hope for us, now your High- 
ness turns away from us, the persecuted and 
lonely brother and sister. I have carefully avoided 
letting him know by any single word or sign that 
I know it. I know you will not be able to hear the 
name calmly." 

"Who told you that. Miss Claudius?" inter- 
rupted the Princess, drawing herself up. 
Charlotte's last words had been sufiSlcient to arouse 
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the royal pride in her. *' You are very much mis- 
taken, if you ascribe my momentary weakness to 
anything but sheer astonishment. What can it 
matter to me who the woman was? I give yon 
full permission to mention her name, if it is only^ 
to prove to yon that I can listen to it calmly ; and 
therefore I command you to teU me the name ! " 

" Very well, I will obey. The lady was Princess- 
Sidonia of K— ." 

The proud Princess had deceived herself. She^ 
had declared she could command herself and be 
perfectly calm, let the name be whatever it might ; 
but she seemed thunderstruck, and leant against 
the wall, groaning as if she had been wounded. 

" That is the greatest lie imaginable 1 '* she 
said. *'Pfui, pfui 1 how false and scandalous I '* 

Charlotte would have supported her. 

"Go away! What are you doing 7'* she 
shrieked angrily, and pushed away the young 
girPs hands. " You must have been possessed to- 
have chosen me, me of all others, as yonr confi- 
dant ! Go, I will have nothing to do with your 
secret — ^I have not heard it, I know nothing about 
it I So I shall never be able to help you claim 
your so-called rights ! *' 
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She moved^ but was so weak as to liave to hold 
on by the table. 

" Be good enough to call my suite, I am feeling 
very ill,** she commanded, in a quiet voice. 

*^ Pardon me, your Highness," cried Charlotte. 

The Princess pointed silently and imperiously 
to the door, whilst she sank down into the nearest 
armchair. Charlotte rushed out of the room, and 
it was immediately filled by people hurriedly going 
in. The music also stopped with a loud chord. Mr. 
Claudius came in. 

^^ I am suflFering from one of my old attacks,'* 
she said, smiling at him. " I have palpitation of 
the heart. Will you lend me your carriage P I 
cannot possibly wait for my own.'* 

He hastened away, and a few minutes afberwarda 
he was helping the Princess downstairs. She 
supported herself against him, but from the way 
in which she wished him good-bye, it was evident 
Charlotte's words had not had the least effect on. 
her, nor diminished the respect she had for him. 
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CHAPTER X. 



During all the confusion and bustle I had put on 
mj hat and cloak and slipped out of the house. I 
^as still shaking all over ; what a dreadful scene 
it had been ! What terrible consequences were 
resulting from my having pried into the mystery 
of the Claudius* house. Link after link of this 
iatal chain of events was drawn out before me, 
while some malicious fate ever mixed me up with, 
and made me suffer at, each different point of the 
revelation. I had been forced to listen quietly 
while he, for whom I would gladly have given my 
heart's blood, was accused of a dishonourable 
action. Every word had felt like a dagger, and 
had fiUed my heart with a burning desire for 
revenge upon his accuser ; and yet I had been 
obliged to maintain silence, though my hands were 
£rmly clenched and tears streamed down my face. 
And at that moment I felt more than ever 
ashamed of myself. Had I not once tried to 
•calumniate this man to the Princess as Charlotte 
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was now doing; had I not then exclaimed with 
disgust that I could not bear him P And if I 
worked for him like a slave the rest of my life I 
could never atone for the wrong I had done him 
with my childish prejudices ; and this it was that 
drove me out of his house into the quiet garden*. 
Could I but have wandered on through those 
smooth, snowy paths, I should have gone on and 
on till I reached the heath, where Ilse and Heinz 
were now sitting comfortably by the kitchen fire* 
Perhaps, if I could have seated myself on the 
little footstool, with Spitz's rough coat nestling 
against me, as I used to do on those pleasant 
winter nights, which seemed so long ago now, and 
felt rise's firm, rough hand laid caressingly on my 
head, I might have found peace. Peace ! Yes, 
now for the first time, I knew how to prize my 
former peaceful life since I had felt this eager 
heart beat, which made me restless — ^at one 
moment exalted to the heavens, the next cast down 
into an abyss of sorrow and self-reproach. 

Suddenly the large gardens were lighted up ;. 
the moon had risen and flooded everything with 
its silver light. I crossed the bridge. Below me 
the frozen river lay glittering between the leaflesa 
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trees^ and the coppice looked dazzling beneath its 
load of snow. The stone Titans in the pond were 
no longer encircled by the blue water— a hugQ 
brilliant of ice bore them in its midst ; their haiij 
faces were covered with turbans of snow, and the 
lightlj-clad Diana looked frozen beneath its thick 
white covering. Every twist and turn of the 
ornamental little castle was delicately reproduced 
in the soft, white snow ; while upon the balcony, 
before the glass doors, a huge spotless bolster 
seemed to have been deposited. How harmless 
had been my first idea of the secret enclosed in 
those Ibcked rooms ; it had been a kind of fairy 
tale ! Now it had resolved itself into a handful of 
papers, which two ambitious people expected and 
hoped would open those golden doors through 
which earth's treasures would drop into their laps 
without any trouble of their own. 

I looked up at the library window ; the lamp 
was still upon the writing-table, but I could see a 
shadow on the ceiling of a person moving hastily 
about. It was my father ; he seemed more restless 
and excited than before. I went upstairs, not 
without some anxiety. The library door was 
bolted. I could hear a low muttering in the inters 
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▼als when he ceased pacing the room, and now 
and then he struck the table with his fist so that 
the room resounded with it. 

I knocked, and asked him to open the door. 

** Leave me in peace/' he cried roughly, and 
without approaching the door. *^ Not genuine do 
jou say P '* — he laughed harshly — " only prove it ! 
But throw away those sticks; what do you hit me 
for P Oh, my head ! my head ! '' 

** Father, father," I cried, fearfully, and re- 
lated my prayer to be let in. 

*^ Go away— don't torment me so ! '' he answered 
impatiently, and moved away further from the 
•door. 

I was obliged to obey, as I did not wish to 
•excite him further, and so went away for a minute 
and Ughted the lamp downstairs ; then I went to 
his room to get everything ready for him. On 
the table lay the newspapers he had received to- 
day, thrown one on the top of the other, and 
apparently untouched, save one, which was 
crumpled up and thrown on the ground. I 
opened it, and at once saw a long article with a 
Ted mark against it. The name von Sassen at 
once caught my eye, and filled me with terror. I 
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scanned the article, but did not understand it ; ii 
was full of technical terms. But at last I came to* 
it, and I covered my eyes with my hand. There^ 
was the following : 

'^ All faith in the authorities has been consider- 
ably shaken by this swindle— one of our best 
names is compromised for ever. Dr. yon Sassea 
recommended the forger and his coins, every one- 
of which is counterfeit, to all the Courts and 
Universities. * It is true,' says Professor Hart, of 
Hanover, ^ the forgery is a masterly one.' 
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Professor Hart, of Hanover. He was the 
Professor who at the giants' graves had used such 
long, strange words ; the man with the kind face,, 
and the tin box fastened on his back. I had liked 
him because he had stood up for my heath ; and 
now this kind old man was become an enemy of 
my father's, who, as Dagobert had said to-day,, 
was in bad odour at Court. And those were the- 
" medallions " I had wanted Mr. Claudius to let 
me buy ; and because of his well-founded refusal 
I had complained of him at Court, as thinking he^ 
always knew better than anyone else. I could now 
see. him standing before his coins, so wise and 
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determined, and yet so quiet in bis decision. And 
because be bad advanced bis opinion on tbe 
subject Dagobert bad deemed bim a coxcomb^ and 
I bad ungratefully ecboed bis words. But now tbe 
proud^ silent man was rigbt after all ! 

It was just tbis affair about tbe medallions 
that bad occasioned my f atber's fall at Court— tbat 
was wbattbat pitiable Dagobert bad tbrown in my 
teetb tbis evening. Poor f atber ! Tbis one mis- 
take tbrust bim from bis pedestal, and crusbed 
bim beneatb tbe feet of bis enemies and rivals. It 
was enougb to turn tbe bead of tbe poor, weak 
man, wbo spent days and nigbts in pursuit of 
knowledge. 

How belpless I, poor, inexperienced little 
creature, was in tbis time of trouble ! I could 
quite understand tbat be was in no state to receive 
comfort — and wbat could I say to bim ? But I 
could not leave bim alone; be must feel bow 
mucb I loved bim, altbougb I sbould not express 
it in words. 

I quickly left bis room to go up and entreat 
him until be opened tbe library door. I stopped 
abort and listened ; tbere was a noise in my room 
as if tbe furniture were being moved. I burst 
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open the door; the moon shone fall in my fiu^e^for 
both windows were still open — ^in my excitement 
at my aunfs arrival I had forgotten to shut them 
and the shutters. 1 started back with a cry— -a 
man had got hold of the wardrobe^ and was push- 
ing it on one side^ so that the door behind was 
visible. He turned round ; I recognised Dagobert^ 
with his eyes glaring at me. With a spring be 
was at my side ; he shut the door behind me^ and 
drew me farther into the room. 

^^ Now be reasonable for once, and think that 
your and my happiness depend on this mo- 
ment ! " he whispered. " Charlotte has gone the 
wrong way to work^ and has made a regular mess 
of it ; she has told the Princess of the secret, and 
altogether done the exact thing she ought not to 
have. Almost the worst thing that could have 
liappened to us is this mad love which the old 
Princess has suddenly displayed for my father^ and 
which makes her grudge him to another even 
in the grave. Now we have two adversaries 
to battle with, and they are very closely con- 
nected. How can we be sure that the seals wiO 
not be removed from one of the doors P XJnde 
bas not done it— of course not — everyone knows he 
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Ibdeps strict watch over them. They may be acd- 
dentallj knocked off; and if the documents dis- 
appear from the writing table, who in the world 
mU know anything about itf Now don't be 
foolish I The key is in the door, I have only to 
turn it — it is no theft, if I go up and secure what 
we have a right to/' 

, I don't know myself how I managed it, but I 
TOshed up to him as quick as lightning, got behind 
him, pulled the key out of the door, and put it in 
my pocket. 

"You wretch!" he cried, between his teeth. 
^'Tou wish to make yourself important I You 
think with that key in your pocket you are worth 
^ good deal more to me ! " 

, At that time I had not the faintest idea what he 
l^eant; if I had, I should not have deigned to 
give the wretched man either a word or a 
look. 

" I wish to keep you firom doing wrong," I said, 
leaning my head against the door. ^^ Be candid 
uid frank with Mr. Claudius ; you will be much 
more likely to obtain your object than by breaking 
into the castle. I will go with you— we will tell 
him everything." 
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I was silent^ for his eyes were fixed on me, an^ 
a scomM smile was on his lips. 

"Ton are a nice creature, you bare-footed littte 
thing ! The little lizard with its little princess'ir 
crown has grown in these few months almost 
syren-like ; but where is now its sharpness ? ** 

He laughed out: '^A pleasant situation, by 
Jove ! We go into our uncle's presence in corpore^ 
tell him of our secret, and then retreat, feeling 
very small ! " 

He came close to me, and I stood more firmly^ 
than before against the wall. 

" I tell you what : I will restrain myself, and 
will not touch you — ^you can thank my great weak- 
ness and adoration for you for that ! I will not 
enrage you, for I know you are a regular little 
devil — ^I really believe in such moments you are so 
defiant that you would deny what I, happy man 
that 1 am, have known for a long time ! " 

What did he mean ? I must have looked very 
much astonished, for he laughed aloud. 

"Now, don't do as if I were the wolf and yow 
little Eed Eiding Hood, who looks at the villain 
with large, innocent, questioning eyes ! '' he said* 
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^ The position lias become more unpleasant tlian 
«ver. Tour chattering little tongue, which I 
had hoped by this time to have stopped, has ac- 
faiowledged your descent from a Jewess, and has 
also injured your papa at Court j but my passion 
ior you overcomes everything. I also think my 
imperial mother will make up for a good deal '* — 
his lips were close to my ears — *^ and I shall see, 
my dear, charming, little Leonora — " 

Now I understood him. How severe was my 
punishment, for having so enthusiastically taken 
the side of the brother and sister ! Almost beside 
myself with anger, I turned away my face ; I 
Teally believe I assumed a defensive attitude. 

" Ah ! there is the devil again I Would you 
jiot like to fight me P '' he said, between his teeth. 
** Take care ! I have once told you " — 

*' I know quite well, you could easily strangle 
me. "Do it then ! '* I cried out, unconcerned. 
^* I will not give up the key without a struggle ! 
You are dishonourable! I am no longer the 
child who'' — I pointed to his epaulettes glit- 
tering in the moonshine — " only sees an ornament 
in them — I know they may only be worn by the 
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honourable! And now fhe proud officer comes- 
as a thief in the nighty and threatens a poor de- 
fenceless girl/' 

" Oh I the little viper is trying to sting !'* he- 
said^ throwing his arms round me ; but my agility 
came to my assistance — I escaped from him, and: 
with a cry for help jumped on to the window sill. 

'^ Good gracious ! what is the matter? *' cried 
old Schafer, who was on his way home, and now^ 
came running across the snow towards me. 

" Come in— quick, quick ! *' I stammered, waver- 
ing between a flood of tears and my delight at 
being rescued. 

With an oath Dagobert sprang out of the other 
window, while the old gardener ran along the 
front of the house, and the next minute he entered 
my room. 

** What has been going on ? '* he inquired, look- 
ing round the room in astonishment. '^ Dear me, 
miss, you look as frightened as my canary does,, 
when the cat is in the room ! Did you fancy you 
had seen anything in the old house? Don't ba 
afraid, there is nothing but mice, miss, there are 
no ghosts, whatever people may say about thr 
Carolinenlust." 
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I left the good old fellow under the impression 
that I had been frightened by some sort of appar 
rition, and begged him to fasten all the shutters, 
then I locked all the doors, and went up to the 
library. I felt so weary, the last remains of my 
stock of defiance and self-confidence with which I 
had entered my new life was fast ebbing away— ^ 
and I was still so young ! Was one's whole life to 
be such a constant battling with the pitiless conse* 
quences of one's own follies ? And was my now 
frightened and anxious spirit thrown back on it& 
own resources to be blown helplessly about by 
every gust of wind and storm? I shook with 
horror — I should die of fear, if some strong hand 
were not stretched out to save me. 

Mit meinem Mantel vor dem Sturm — 
Besohiitzt ioh dich. 

Tes, to be sheltered, how gladly would I now flee 
under the protection of some one stronger than 
myself ! How I had overrated the strength of my 
childish hands, which had before now only fought 
against the storms on the heath ; now when face 
to face with stern reality they sank powerless at 
my side, and I had to look for help and support 
elsewhere. 
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When I got upstairs, I found the library door 
still locked, and though I knocked and beat 
against the door, I got no answer. At first I 
thought my father must have gone out — every- 
thing was so quiet ; but the next moment I heard 
the sound of something falling, followed by a 
giggle — ^the noise came from the curiosity room, 
the doors of which were always open ; it sounded 
as if hard, heavy masses were being thrown to the 
ground, and the laugh was such a strange xm- 
natural one that my hair stood on end with fright. 
Aud now some article was thrown violently into 
the library, and was dashed to a thousand 
pieces; a very -shout of triumph followed the 
crash. I drummed with my fists against the door 
and called incessantly to my father. 

A door on this side of the staircase was opened 
and Mr. Claudius came out of his observatory— 
the moon was shining as bright as daylight. I 
hastened up to him, and with great difficulty 
keeping back my tears I told him of my trouble 
and sorrow. 

A profound silence followed the crashing noise 
which had proceeded from the library, and in a 
whisper I told him all about the coins. 
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• *' I know it/' interrupted Mr. Claudius, quietly. 

** It will send my father out of his mind — oh I 
liow sorry I am for him ! '' I cried. ^^ He is 
;stigmatised, and has lost his renowned name ! '' 

'* Don't believe that ! It would be sad, if one 
single mistake were to destroy a life spent in 
intellectual pursuit. Herr yon Sassen has made 
many philosophical discoveries of which no one can 
rob him, and it is just at this moment of apparent 
weakness that his enemies are trying to injure 
him. That will blow over. Be quiet, Leonora, 
-and don't cry any more.'' 

He raised his hand as if to take mine, but 
-quickly letting it faU again he went to the library 
door and shook the handle. 

At the same moment a crash was heard inside, 
;and something rolled on to the floor. 

'* You are not an Agasias ! '' cried my father— 
oh ! I scarcely recognised the harsh voice as his ! — 
-^^ Sassen has told a lie 1 Ask Hart of Hanover, he 
knows. Away with you, you are also not 
genuine 1 " 

One could then hear him dashing the objects to 
ihe ground. 

^^ Oh ! that is the sleeping boy, his idol, about 
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whicli he has written volames to prove that it is a- 
work of Agasias ! " I burst forth. ** Good 
gracious ! he is smashing up everything ! " 

Mr. Claudius knocked loudly at the door. 

" Won't you open the door to me, Doctor P " h^ 
cried, loudly^ and in a very decided tone. 

My father gave an unnatural laugh. 

'* And it is written down — ha ! ha ! it is a lie 
all through, from beginning to end ! Take care 
of yourself, if you are immortal ! See how the 
yellow flames devour you 9 Ha ! ha ! there is the 
smoke ascending from the pack of lies of which 
the renowned man was so proud I Smoke, nothings 
but smoke ! " 

Mr. Claudius stepped back terrified. A thick: 
smoke and a suffocating smell proceeded from the- 
keyhole and through the hinges — something: 
woollen was on fire. 

'' He is burning his manuscript, and the curtains 
have caught fire ! " I exclaimed. 

I cried aloud with grief, and pushed as hard a& 
I could against the door — but what were my little- 
hands and feet against it 9 they could not move it !' 

Mr. Claudius went back to the observatory, and 
then I thought of a little door in the library^ 
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which was almost imperceptible ; it led into a 
large, dark room fall of rubbishy which separated 
the above-named room from the observatory. 
And if the door were locked, it could easily be 
knocked in. But it could not have been ; a rush*- 
ing in, and an angry exclamation from my father, 
told me that Mr. Claudius had got in without any 
difficulty. The key was turned and the door 
thrown open. 

What a sight! Smoke and ascending flames, 
which emitted a shower of sparks, were raging in 
the comer where were my father^s writing utensils. 
The curtains were being slowly consumed by the 
flames, but the shelves between the windows were 
all of a blaze. My faither was raging and storm- 
ing like a mad man ; he rushed away from Mr.. 
Olaudius, who was trying to catch him and take 
him out of the room. *The broken fragments 
crackled under their feet— the ground was covered 
with the ruins of costly clay vessels and orna- 
ments. 

Iran in. 

" Go back, Leonora I go out ! Think of your 
thin dress, which will so easily catch fire ! '' cried 
Mr. Claudius, whilst he barred the way as my^ 
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father wished to throw himself into the flames. 
** Run into the front honse and get help! " 

As 1 was hastening away I saw my father 
stumble against a marble figure, which was lying 
•on the ground, and fall down ; he was caught by 
Mr. Claudius, and in spite of all his resistance 
pushed towards the door. I had scarcely reached 
the hall when I heard them at the top of the 
rStairs. 

" Murderer ! wretched murderer ! " shrieked my 
father, so that it resounded again and again. 

Then there was a tremendous noise. 

I don't know to this day how I reached the 
Beletage ; I only know it seemed as if I were 
seized with a sudden giddiness, and had fallen 
down there, where a dark mass was lying on the 
lowest step. 

Mr. Claudius was already on his feet again ; he 
was holding on the banister, and turned round 
to me, his face was as pale as death. 

" We have had a bad fall,'' he said, still breath- 
less from his exertions, and pointing to my father. 
*'He is unconscious, and I cannot carry him any 
further. Poor Leonora, you can scarcely stand, 
but you nmst go for help." 
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I ran like mad through the gardens^ behind me- 
the tongues of fire leapt out from the library 
windows^ and thick clouds of smoke hung over the 
tops of the trees. 

'*The Oarolinenlust is on fire/' I cried, as I 
rushed into the hall. 

In a moment the whole house was alive, and 
there was general dismay, as the hurry ing^ 
domestics came out into the yard and saw the 
red glare over the poplars standing out against 
the clear, still sky. Every one seized up bucket* 
and pails, and two hand syringes were produced 
from the coach-house. The fire had been observed 
too from the street, and a crowd of people came^ 
streaming through the gates — ^in another minute, 
the gardens and drive in front of the Oarolinenlust 
were filled with people hurrying to the rescue;: 
some of whom broke the ice on the pond and 
helped to carry water to the scene of the fire. 

On my return I found Mr. Claudius leaning 
against the banister; with his right hand he 
held his left arm tightly pressed across his chest, 
I felt I could not speak in my misery, but bent 
over my father, whose head rested on the bottom 
stair ; Mr. Claudius had placed a rug under his 
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head for a pillow. His eyes were closed^ and his 
thin haggard face looked so bloodless and wax* 
like, that I thought he most be dead — and with. &. 
cry I hid my &ce in my hands. 

" He is only stnnned, and as far as I can make 
out no bones are broken/' said Mr. Claudius. 

I had learnt now in these moments of anxiety 
and grief, to prize that quiet^ gentle voice, for 
which I had once thought and said that lie was 
like an icicle, and my spirits rose again. 

^^ Take him down to his room I '' he said to the 
people who were raising the fallen man, " it is in 
another part of the house — ^the house is massive^ 
and there is plenty of water, and plenty of people 
to lend a helping hand ; the fire will not spread as 
far as that." 

A number of people passed us going upstairs. 

"And youP" I said to Mr. Claudius, as we 
stepped on one side, and my father was being 
carried by two men, guided by Miss Fliedner to 
our rooms. " I see you are in pain, you have hurt 
yourself! Oh, Mr, Claudius, you have paid dearly 
for your hospitality to me and my father ! '' 

'* Do you think so 9 '* A sunny smile, for a 
moment, took the place of the suffering look, 
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-ii'Iiich was contracting his brows. ^'I think 
•differently, you see, Leonora. I know that it is a 
wise dispensation that makes ns pass through 
different stages, before we are allowed to enter 
upon onr happiness, with each one we draw nearer 
to the goal, and for that I thank God/' 

He went np to the burning room, and I hurried 
to my father, who was lying perfectly still and 
motionless on the bed; only the thundering noise 
of the fire engine, as it passed over the bridge and 
stopped suddenly in front of the house, made him 
open his eyes for a moment and look round with a 
dazed and perfectly vacant expression. From this 
moment he muttered incessantly to himself, quite 
softly and intelligibly. Miss Fliedner put wet 
rags on his head, and that seemed to quiet him a 
Httle. We were not in want of assistance or 
helpers. Even Mrs. Helldorf, who had not been 
in the Claudius' garden since that memorable 
Sunday morning, put all fear of meeting her father 
on one side, and came across to see me. 

I was sitting near the invalid, and held his 
burning hand in mine. His incoherent mumbling 
which did not stop for one second, the look of 
suffering on his face, from whicl^ every trace of 
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Teason seemed to liaye disappeared, and added to* 
that, my great anxiety about Mr. Claudius, who 
I knew was up in the burning rooms— all tlii«^ 
placed me in the greatest alarm. 

A night-light was dimly burning in one comer 
of the room — shadows were playing round the bed 
and I could clearly see out of the windows. Clouds 
of smoke rose over the wall of trees and looked 
like a number of flags waving in the breeze ; the^ 
water from the fire engine squirted up into the air 
— ^the flames grew less only immediately after- 
wards, to my great horror, to blaze forth a&esh. 
" Take care ! '' was heard ever and again from the 
midst of the confusion and burning— the vases,, 
glasses^ marble statues, and whatever had been 
saved were placed' by the Diana, and shelves of 
books were rested against the goddess, the furni- 
ture and the tables presented a curious appearance 
in the midst of the snow-covered landscape. 

The thick black clouds of smoke gradually be- 
came less — the noise and tramping up and down 
ceased — there was nothing else to be carried out. 

"The fire is got under," said Miss Fliedner^ 
with a sigh of relief, and I buried my face in the 
pillow. 
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Cliarlotte came in. Uer dress was dragging 
behind her, and her hair hanging nntidilj down 
her back — she had worked like any man in carry- 
ing ont the things. 

** This has been a nice evening for ns, Little 
Princess," she said, dejectedly, and she sat down 
on a footstool near me, evidently exhausted* She 
laid her head in my lap. " Oh ! my poor head," 
she whispered, whilst the two ladies had gone into 
the next room for a moment. " ChUd if you only 
knew, what I felt! Just imagine, the thought 
occurred to me whether it would not be better if 
the fire were to catch my dress, and burn me with 
it, and so put an end to all this misery ! '^ She 
pressed her hand against her heart. ^^ And I ran 
up to the sealed rooms, and thought one of the 
doors would surely open, and my mother would 
stretch out her arms and draw her child in, away 
from the danger and confusion. To-day for the 
first time, I feel I cannot forgive my father for 
having left us, so unconditionally in the hands of 
his brother ! And even if he were suffering, he 
ought not to have put an end to his life, he ought 
to have lived for us. He did not act rightly by 
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Outside it was gradually getting quieter, and 
the fire engine, as from time to time it spurted 
out the water, could be heard more distinctly. 
And now the much wished for doctor at last 
arrived. 

While he was silently examining the invalid, a 
powerful voice from outside echoed through the 
corridors and into the quiet room. 

" Did I not tell you, Mr. Claudius, that this 
utter disregard for the wishes of your forefathers^ 
and this bringing to light of those heathenish 
idols, would bring down punishment from above ? ** 
asked the old clerk, in his prophetic tone. 

" He is incorrigible, the old fanatic ! " mur- 
mured Charlotte, angrily. 

** Did not I foretell that fire would come down 
froiQ. heaven P " 

" But it did not come down from heaven, Mr. 
Bckhof ,'' interrupted Mr. Claudius, evidently very 
angry. 

*'Tou quite misunderstand it, my dear sir," said 
another voice, softly. 

" Oh, that is the deacon, the worst zealot in the 
place — ^they have both just come from service* 
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The fire in the Carolinenlast is a fine opportunity 
for them,'' whispered Charlotte. 

" Brother Eckhof knows very well that in onr 
time the Lord does not punish people so directly 
from heaven as formerly/' continued the deacon. 
''^But His word remains the same, it now rests 
with us whether we understand it or no. Yes, 
Mr. Claudius, it grieves me to the heart that 
you have been so afflicted; but I cannot help 
praising the Lord, that He in His mercy has 
spoken so plainly to you. He in His wisdom 
and mercy has allowed these heathenish idols to 
be destroyed. I have just seen these so called 
wonders of art, lying blackened and broken in the 
garden " — 

He never finished his excited speech, for Mr. 
Claudius, without wasting another word on him, 
opened the door of my sitting room and went in ; 
the doctor followed him. Mr. Claudius stood by 
the table, the lamp light fell full in his face, he 
«till held his left arm in the same peculiar way 
against his chest. I could see from my dark 
place, that his face clouded on hearing the doctor's 
whispered report. 
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" Tou are in pain too, Mr. Claudins," I heard 
the doctor say in a louder tone. 

" My arm is hurt/' he returned, quietly, ** and 
by-and-bye in the next house, I will get you ta 



examine me." 
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** Very well — ^I am afraid I shall have to confine 
you to a dark room some little time, by the look 
of your eyes,'' observed the doctor, significantly. 

"Hush! hushl You know that is a tender 
point, it always frightens me to hear you say 
that ! " 

My heart beat quickly — ^what if he should 
become blind. I thought no one could have felt 
so much trouble and misery as I had that day. 

Charlotte got up quickly and went out. At the 
same time the door of my sitting room was 
opened, and men's steps were heard coming in. 

"Mr. Claudius, Mr. Claudius! Oh! what 
villany ! " I heard the old clerk groan out. I 
could see his face — Kis assumed air of sanctity 
and the well pleased expression, as of a man at 
peace with God and the world, were no longer 
recognisable, in his disturbed face. 

Mr. Claudius made a sign to him to moderate 
his voice, but he was far too excited to notice it. 
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^* To do such a thing to me ! '' he exclaimed, 
viciously, and with the greatest indignation, ** Mr. 
dlaudius, some rascal has tak^i the oppprtunitj 
of the general confusion, to break into my house, 
and rob me of my cash-box, containing all my 
little savings. I do not know what to do, it has 
upset me so — ^it will be the death of me 1 

'' It is sinful and unchristian to speak like that, 
observed the deacon ; " remember that this is but 
mammon. Besides, there is still the possibility of 
the thief being caught and of you recovering your 
money — and even if not, is it not written : ^ It is 
oasier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter into the king- 
dom of heaven,' " as he said this, he fixed his eyes 
on Mr. Claudius. " Is not that precious consola- 
tion for one, who like you, has been tried by the 
loss of his earthly possessions ? " 

" But the 1,000 thalers missionary money were 
in the cash-box," groaned the clerk, despairingly, 
iind passing his hands through his usually carefully 
brushed hair. 

Now it was the deacon's turn to be alarmed. 

" Oh ! that is certainly very, very dreadful, dear 
Mi. Eckhof," he exclaimed, in dismay. ^^But 
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really how could you be — pardon me — so careless 
as to place money entrusted to you in such an 
insecure place 9 Tou must know that the welfare 
of other souls depends upon every groschenf 
What are we to do now P The money must he 
forthcoming within the next few days ; our branch 
is considered a pattern of punctuality, its reputa- 
tion must not suffer on your account — ^you must 
surely see that — ^I am excessively sorry, but I 
really cannot help you ; the money must be forth- 
coming somehow ! '' 

"Oh ! my God ! but how is it possible; at the 
present moment I am a beggar ! '* He held out 
his white hands towards the light. " I have not 
even my diamond ring, the gift of my former chief,, 
it was also in the box ; I always put off all such 
vain, worldly ornaments when I am going to 
service. Oh ! Lord, God ! how have I, Thy most 
faithful servant, sinned against Thee, to deserve 
such punishment 1 " 

The deacon went up to him and put his hand 
consolingly on his arm. 

"Now, now, don't despair, dear Mr. Eckhof. 
The thing in itself is serious enough, and one can- 
not think too much of it ; but let me tell you, with 
such a rich patron as you have, you need not be- 
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SO cast down. Mr. Claudius is a noble and a rich 
man ; it will only be a trifle to him to give you 
the assistance you need. He won^t lose anything 
by it — ^you are in his employ, and he can easily 
repay himself." 

" That requires a great deal of consideration," 
said Mr. Claudius, quietly. *' To begin with, I do 
not approve of such collections, and then — ^you 
yourself said a little while ago, that the Almighty, 
in His wisdom and justice allowed all those 
beautiful statues &c., quite masterpieces, to be 
destroyed. Now looking at it from your point of 
view, and using the same arguments, I should say 
the Lord in His wisdom and justice allowed the 
money to be stolen, with which a heathen is to be 
converted to Christianity — a dubious kind of con- 
vert to cost 1,000 thalers — and further Mr. Eckhof 
to teach you that the Church, to which you have 
sacrificed your holiest tie, that of your family — is 
the most inexorable of creditors." 

He looked proudly and unconcerned over the 
shoulder of the little deacon, who rushed up to 
him violently, saying — 

*' We must be inexorable, it is our sacred privi- 
lege. What would become of the Church if we, 
£Edthfal guardians of Zion, did not collect, and save^, 
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and work as loDg as it is day. And the greater the 
self-denial practised to contribute^ if it is but & 
mite, the more pleasing is it in the eyes of the 
Lord. Yon are one of us, Mr. Eckhof, you know 
how severe the laws are, and how we are obliged 
to produce money. I wash my hands of the 
affair ! I have done more than was necessary — ^I 
have humbled myself before unbelievers ! " 

He stalked to the door and went out. 

Mrs. Helldorf suddenly went up to her dejected 
father. 

" Father," she said, in a trembling voice, " I 
can help you. You know I have seven hundred 
thalers my mother left me, and I am quite sure 
my brother-in-law will give me the rest, he has 
saved quite a nice little sum.'' 

He turned round as if he had been stung. He 
looked into his daughter's face, and stood as if 
he were rooted to the ground; then he pushed 
her away with his hands. 

" Go away ! away with you ! I won't have your 
money! " he cried, and followed the deacon out of 
the room. 

"Don't trouble yourself about it, Mrs. Hell- 
dorf," comforted Mr. Claudius, as he saw her 
crying. "It was not necessary for your last 
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mite to be swallowed up as well I I have been 
obliged to be severe — one cannot be too strict about 
;8uch a thing. But take courage — it shall all come 
right in the end" 

While they were all talking together, he came 
into the sick room, where I was sitting near the 
bed. He leant over my father and listened to the 
incessant muttering, which, regardless of every- 
thing going on around, did not cease for a 
moment. 

^^ He is quite happy, he thinks he is in sunny 
Oreece,*' Mr. Claudius whispered to me, after a 
«hort pause. 

He was standing quite close to me — ^I seized his 
right hand and pressed it to my lips — I had ex- 
piated my crime, my former rudeness to him. 

He literally reeled back— he did not say a word ; 
but he put his hand on my head, pushed it back, 
and looked straight into my eyes— oh! how 
his eyelids were drooping over his beautiful blue 
^yes! 

" Now, then, we are friends, Leonora P " he asked, 
at length in a choking voice. 

I nodded assent, without thinking that the dark 
mystery still lay between us. 
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Foe several days my father horered between life 
and death. The fit of insanity^ which had imme- 
diately followed the burning of the Carolinenlusty 
did not result, as I had feared^ in madness, but waa 
only the outcome of the state of excitement he had 
been in for the last few days. I could not fail to 
see the danger he was in, and so night and day I 
sat by his bedside, and thought in my old defiant 
way that death would not dare approach him a& 
long as I was watching him. 

Whether it was afraid of the young girl or not, 
I don't know — but it did not enter the room, and 
after a week of the greatest anxiety, the doctors 
said the invalid was out of danger. Mrs. Helldorf 
was a great help to me as well as the nurse, and 
the Duke's own physician, whom his Highness had 
himself sent, remained hours in the Carolinenlust,. 
and anxiously watched over " the precious life of 
the renowned Professor.'^ 
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It was also prored that it was a wrong supposi- 
tion to imagine that the affair about the coin? 
would lessen my father's favour at Court — ^the Duke 
had never been kinder or more sympathetic than 
during this sad time ; he sent several times every 
day to inquire for my father. 

In the front house there was also a sick-room, 
one that had to be kept dark. In falling Mr.. 
Claudius had dislocated his arm, and also had in- 
flammation of the eyes, brought on by the smoke 
and flames, which, from the beginning, the doctor 
had feared. I suffered a great deal on his account, 
as, of course, I could not see him. Whenever the 
doctor sent me out of my father's room to get a 
little fresh air, I ran to the Claudius' house and 
stayed there until Miss Fliedner came out and 
herself confirmed the report*. 

But in the midst of all his pain he did not forget 
little Leonora, The window sills and flower tables 
in my room were covered with violets, may-flowers, 
and hyacinths. I felt quite overcome on stepping 
into this spring air. The doctor said the next 
thing would be that ** Haideprinzesschen " would 
die the poetic death of flower poisoning, and old 
Schafer told me in confidence that the conserva-- 
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1»ry looked very bare, and the head gardener 
did not approve of it. 

Mrs. Helldorf, the doctors, the nurse, in fact 
uny one who wanted to refresh themselves after 
being so long in the sick-room, went into my 
room full of flowers ; there was only one person 
who looked with evil eyes on it, and that was Aunt 
Christina. 

As long as my father remained unconscious 
she came to see me daily. I must confess that 
I trembled whenever I heard her light step, she 
had frightened me very much the first time she 
saw my father ; on seeing his emaciated face, she 
exclaimed with a graceful gesture — 

" You must be prepared for the worst, child ; 
he is at death's door ; *' it was very thoughtless and 
unkind, and since then I felt rather afraid of her ; 
but a few days afterwards I felt angry and dis- 
gusted with her, for on coming to my room and 
fleeing all the flowers, she exclaimed, clasping her 
well-shaped hands, *' How lovely ! you must have 
plenty of pin-money, my dear, to indulge in such 
luxuries.^' 

" I did not buy the flowers, Mr. Claudius sent 
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them/^ I replied, in an o£Fended tone, " as if I should 
indulge in snch Inxnries ! *' 

She turned quickly round, and for the first time 
I noticed that her beautiful, gentle eyes could shoot 
daggers. 

"Is this your room, Leonora?*' she asked, 
sharply. 

"Yes.'' 

" Probably, child, that is a mistake on your part ; 
it is very natural, for you are but a chQd,'' she 
replied, smiling good-naturedly, and patting my 
cheek with her sofb hand. " Old Schaf er is so 
mad about flowers, it is probably he, who has cram- 
med your room so full of them ; I think you are 
labouring under a delusion. A man like Mr. 
Claudius, so grave and so engrossed in an unfor- 
tunate past — ^you and Mrs. Helldorf have told me 
as much as that — would not be so likely to trouble 
his head about such a mere chit as you are, and 
cover your table with such lovely flowers from his 
conservatory.** 

I swallowed my wrath and was silent; her 
remarks made me feel rather uncomfortable, for it 
^was undoubtedly a fact that, beside her Juno- 
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like presence I did seem the most insignificant 
little being one could imagine, but still the 
flowers had come from Mr. Claudius^ I knew that 
well enough^ though I did conceal my happy 
certainty of it deep in my heart. My aunt never 
entered the room again, she declared that eren 
that one moment's stay, in such a perfume-laden 
atmosphere, had given her a most dreadful head- 
ache. 

It was a strange thing that my aunt, in spite of 
her gentle, caressing manner, did not seem to gain 
much in the esteem of the occupants of the ch&let ! 
Whenever I spoke of my Aunt Christina old 
Schafer gave a look of disgust, and declared that 
his pretty little room was a sight to be seen — ^that 
the lady never dusted a thing, and did not seem to 
understand that the nails on the walls were for 
her clothes, which she left lying about on the 
floor, and Mrs. Helldorf was seriously angry with 
me on finding out one day that I supported my 
aunt. 

"You are really acting wrongly,'' she said, 
when we were alone, ** for you are foolishly sup- 
porting your aunt in idleness and extravagance. 
Her table is covered with all kinds of confectionery 
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-^the woman ought really to be ashamed of her- 
self, eating oysters and pickled eel, and 
champagne* bottles standing behind her sofa, and 
making you pay for it all ; you cannot possibly 
•continue doing sol She can earn her bread by 
giving singing lessons — ^her voice is gone, but she 
fltill sings in very good style." 

To my own satisfaction I could ass are her that 
that vms what she intended doing; Aunt 
Ohristina had repeatedly said that her plans 
would soon be mature; but before carrying them 
into effect she wanted the advice and aid of a 
gentleman, and had hoped to find both in my 
father ; but since he would have nothing to do 
with her she would wait until Mr. Claudius had 
recovered — and it would depend on his advice as 
to whether she could get employment in K — , 
whether she made a Ipng stay there or not. I found 
nothing to object to in the proposal, and did not 
quite like it, when Mrs. Helldorf, shaking her head 
said, Mr. Claudius would have nothing to do with 
her, if he once saw her painted face. 

During my time of suffering, the little woman 
had become very dear to me. What a sacrifice it 
was for her to go into the house where her unre- 
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lentin^ father lived ! She usuallj came in breath* 
less and with a beating heart — the fear of a second 
encounter terrified her ; but in spite of it all she 
loved her father dearly, and was very sorry when 
she heard he had to use all his hardly earned 
savings to make up for the lost missionaiy money. 
The old clerk seemed to be very much altered; he 
spoke to me whenever he saw me, and had even 
inquired several times for my father. 

Charlotte confirmed what I thought; she 
angrily declared ^^ the old idiot '' lamented having 
betrayed his master's secret, and in the end — that 
she could see plainly — ^would try and back out of 
it.^ The poor girl suffered a gread deal. The 
Princess was iU, and since that memorable even- 
ing, had kept herself very quiet, and the house in 
the Mauerstrasse, as far as she was concerned, 
seemed no longer to exist. What was to be done ? 
My former proposition to tell Mr. Claudius every- 
thing was received by Charlotte angrily, and she 
added the perfume from the flowers seemed to have 
affected my brain. I was silent from that moment 
— nothing should induce me to mention it again. 

Five weeks had passed since the fire, and my 
dreadful anxiety was now over. 
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Mj father had left his room some time ; he 
picked up his strength wonderfully quickly, the 
doctors had told him all that had taken place^ and 
greatly to the astonishment of every one, he seemed 
to take it very quietly when he was told his last 
work had been burnt to ashes. He felt it a 
great deal more when told that a number of costly 
books and old manuscripts had not been saved^ 
that his lovely model of an old vase was destroyed^ 
and that the little marble hand had been knocked 
oflF the sleeping boy, and could nowhere be found. 
He shed tears of sorrow and would not be com- 
forted, for having deprived the world and Mr. 
Claudius of such a work of art. 

The Duke often visited him, and he was thus, 
imperceptibly led back into the channel of his 
usual thoughts and acts, and his head was already 
fall of fresh plans and propositions. He waa 
unusually kind to me — misfortune had drawn 
father and daughter very closely together — he 
could not do without me now ; although 
he repeatedly assured me that in the spring he 
should send me back to the heath, I had got so- 
pale and needed a change. 

It was a dull afternoon in March. For th& 
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first time since five weeks I was going to the 
cMlet; mj aunt had written me a few lines, 
reproaching me with neglecting her now my 
father was better. Charlotte met me in the halL 
She quite frightened me —I had never seen such a 
look of triumph and joy on a human face before. 
She pulled a paper out of her pocket and held it 
up to me. 

"There, child!" she said breathlessly. 
'^Brighter days are coming at last, at last! 
Ah I '' She opened her arms as if she would 
embrace the whole world. "Look at me, little 
one — that is happiness. To-day for the first time 
I may say : my aunt, the Princess I Oh ! she is 
good, and so noble. She writes she wishes to 
see me, to speak to me ; I am to go there to- 
morrow. If our pretensions are well grounded, I 
should like to see who would dare dispute them. 
Everything will be done to re-instate us in our 
rights ; she has already talked it over with the 
Duke, do you hear that? with the Duke.*' She 
seized my arm, and shook me. ^* Do you know 
what that means 9 We shall be recognised as the 
Princess Sidonia's children, and looked upon 
members of the royal family." 
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I shuddered — ^the decisive moment was come ! 

*' Will you really act in the matter as long as 
3(r. Claudius is ill?" I asked, in a trembling 
voioe. 

'* Ah, bah ! he is not ill any longer. The 
thick blinds have been taken down from the 
windows ; he is wearing a green shade, and to^iay 
for the first time has gone into the little drawing- 
room adjoining my room. As a surprise, he has 
sent Eckhof, for a birthday present, a dear little 
purse with the one thousand thalers for the 
missionary box, so that he may keep his own 
savings. The old man was so overpowered with 
gratitude I was in an agony lest he should fall 
down at my uncle's feet and confess all he had 
done ; fortunately, he was so overcome as not to 
be able to say a word. I have become quite 
hardened — ^hard as stone. No one knows what I 
have suffered these last few weeks; and from 
JOagobert I have heard nothing else from morning 
till night but my mismanagement of the affair. 
I have no more patience left ; if my uncle were 
.summoned to appear before the justices, I would 
not raise my little finger to help him.'* 

She went with me as far as the garden gate. 
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then I saw her fly like an arrow into the leafless 
coppice. Her great happiness drove her to the 
top of the monntain, where she coald look ronnd 
and rejoice ; but I would rather have turned back 
and crept into the darkest comer in the Caro- 
linenlust to conceal mj unspeakable anxiety and 
grief for Mr. Claudius* 

I ran across to Aunt Christina's room, and 
then went upstairs, — much to my astonishment, 
I heard a dog barking. Once in the Helldorfs*' 
sitting-room I became calmer. I was received 
with delight. Mr. Helldorf shook hands with me^ 
Gretchen clung to my knees, and little Hermann 
sat on the ground and kicked about with his legs, 
waiting to be taken up. But the little woman 
took the coffee out of the cupboard, fetched a 
piece of cake which had been kept specially for 
me, and soon we were sitting round the table. 
Now and then our conversation was interrupted 
by Aunt Christina^s singing ; her voice was still 
very sweet, but when she sang a high note it was 
dreadful — the voice which had once been so power- 
ful was now quite cracked. 

*' The lady downstairs must get some employ- 
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went as soon as possible ; she is leading a yerj 
iazj life,^' said Mr. Eelldorf, frowning a little. 
-'^Her style is excellent, and I have undertaken 

* 

to get her pupils. She can earn a good deal of 
money that way, if she likes. But I shall never 
forget the haughty look, the scornful smile she 
gave me when she thanked me for *my kind 
patronage.' Since then, she has not been to 
see us.'' 

'^Blanche is barking; someone is coming, 
mamma/' said Gretchen. 

"Yes, Blanche is a new inhabitant of the 
ch&let, to whom you must be introduced, Leonora," 
said Mrs. Helldorf, smiling. ^^The day before 
jesterday, your aunt bought a dear little dog. 
Schafer is infuriated, he cannot abide the 
creature " — 

She suddenly stopped and listened. A man's 
^teps were heard coming up the stairs to the 
passage, when they stopped a minute. Mrs. 
Helldorf had become as white as a sheet; she 
stood there with bated breathy like a statue, as if 
it were impossible for her to move a step to open 
the door. Someone outside put a hand on the 
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handle, the door opened, and in walked a tally 
majestic figure, hesitating a little on the thres- 
hold. 

" Father I '' she cried. 

It was a cry of joy, mingled with sorrow.^ 
Eckhof took her in his arms and pressed her ta 
his bosom. 

"I have been harsh, Anna — forgive me," he 
said in a trembling voice. 

She conld find no answer ; she only buried her 
face deeper in his bosom. The old man silently 
held out his right hand to his son-in-law; 
Helldorf took it and shook it heartily. 

** I will also shake hands with you, grandpapa,^* 
said Gretchen, standing on tip-toe to reach up ta 
her grandfather. 

The children's voices made their mother look 
up at last. She went up to her boy, picked him 
up off the floor, and held him up to his grand- 
papa. 

^^ Kiss him, father I " she said, still half 
laughing and half crying. " You know Gretchen, 
but not the boy. He has my mother's large blue 
eyes. Oh, father I " and she threw her arm 
round his neck once more. 
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By this time I had reached the door, and 
slipped noiselessly ont. Though I was quite at 
home in the Helldorf family, yet now, when this 
long separation between father and daughter was 
ending, I was not wanted in the little circle — 
the penitent man ought to have no stranger to 
witness this reconciliation ; but I ffelt very happy, 
nearly as much so as the people in the little room 
I had just left. As 1 left the room, a pale ray of 
light &om the setting sun glanced in, and lit up 
the family pictures on the wall, as if they too 
lived again, and rejoiced in the peace that had 
just been brought about, between father and 
daughter. 

I found my aunt lying on the sofa in her room* 
Her little dog Blanche flew at me, barking 
furiously, and took hold of my dress. I slapped 
it on the head, at which it took refuge on its 
mistress's lap. 

«^Tou must not hit my little pet," cried my 
aunt, half pleadingly. ** Do you see, Blanche is. 
quite offended with you ; you will have some 
trouble now in making friends with her again." 

I thought to myself that it would be a long while 
before I should take that trouble. 
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" Is it not a little darling ? " She stroked the 
reallj beantifal silken coat and brushed it awaj 
from its eyes. " And I got it for a ridiculoTisly 
small sum; the man who wanted to sell it was in 
great distress, and sold it for four thalers — it was 
almost giving it away." 

I was so astonished that I said not a word. 
Only a day or two ago I had divided ray earnings 
with my aunt^ and had given her eight thalers. 

"I had one of these long-haired terriers 
formerly — such a beauty ; it was a present from 
Count Stettenheim, and cost more louis d'or than 
this one has thalers. You can't imagine a 
prettier sight than this little yellow-haired 
creature was lying on its blue silk cushion. The 
poor thing choked itself with a partridge bone." 

She talked on smilingly. She still had the 
prettiest little dimples when she smiled, and I 
always was fascinated by her small even teeth, 
which looked like mother of pearl between her red 
lips. Her hair was faultlessly curled, but I was 
quite shocked at her dress. An old violet dress- 
ing-gown, covered with spots, hung loosely about 
her graceful figure, while from the opening at the 
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neck and the holes in the elbows there peeped a 
chemise of somewhat doubtful cleanliness. Her 
nrhole room harmonized with her dress. In the 
middle on the floor lay a pair of dirty white 
^atin shoes. Very much trodden down at heel, 
which had certainly been degraded to bedroom 
slippers, and Blanche's playthings. The tables 
and chests of drawers, formerly so beautifully 
polished, were now covered with dust, and behind 
the bed was a confused mass of cushions and 
articles of clothing — ^though the room was filled 
with the most delicious perfume of violets. 

"Tou think my room is dreadfully untidy ?'' 
she said, observing my glance round the room. 
** I did not want to worry you when I came to see 
you the other day — ^you have enough cares on 
jour young shoulders — ^but now I must say it : I 
am very unhappy, cooped up here. Schafer is 
such an utter fool, he does not seem to have the 
faintest idea of what a woman like myself, who 
has always been spoilt, caressed, and cared for by 
^very one, is likely to require; instead of pro- 
viding me with someone to do my room in the 
jnornings, as one always expects to have done in a 
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lodgings he actually proposes that I should dust- 
the room, and keep his furniture polished. He 
may wait a long while before I shall do it." 

She dipped her hand into a small china dish^ 
with almonds and raisins^ and began eating some. 

^^ Do have some too/' she said, at the same time 
ofFering Blanche a raisin. " It is not much I can. 
ofFer you, but a scamp will always share what he 
has ; I shall be better off some day, and then you 
will see what charming little dinners I can give.. 
Apropos, that reminds me of old Schafer again ;. 
the picas old fellow can be pretty churlish at 
times. Just fancy, as I was paying the man for 
Blanche the day before yesterday, he came up 
and took me to task, demanding in the coolest 
way that I should first pay him my last month's- 
rent, and his bill for my firing and lighting.- 
Surely that has got nothing to do with me, 
darling ? You rented the room for me.*' 

I felt in a fever of anxiety. What would be the 
end of this ? If I copied from morning till night> 
for Mr. Claudius it would be impossible to earn 
enough to keep my aunt at this rate. Use's face 
rose up before me. How often in my own mind 
I had thought her hard and unkind because she- 
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had tried with all her might to keep me and mj 
aunt apart; and now I had got into the mire, and 
mnst get oat of it as best I conld. 

*' Aunt, I must tell you candidly, my means are^ 
very small;'' I said, very much perplexed, but still 
determined. " I will be frank, and tell you all ;. 
even my father does not know it. I earn money 
for the household expenses by writing the labels 
for Mr. Claudius's seed packets." 

At first she looked at me doubtfully, then she 
laughed. 

"So there is quite a poetic understanding 
between you two then ? That is very nice ! And 
I have been so foolish as to fear for one moment — 
Well, little one," she interrupted herself, gaily^ 
*' that shall all be put a stop to when I am better 
off, you may be quite sure of that ! Then I wont 
allow you to do it any longer ! Fi done, what 
hard work ! You shall see what I will say to the 
man ! Copying, that must be wearisome ; and I 
can no longer live at your expense. But what is 
to be done? Child, I am counting the hours to 
the time when this Mr. Claudius is better, and. 
able to see me ! " 

'* He has left his room to-day for the first time.*' 
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Good gracious ! and you have only just tcdd 
me ! '' Slie raised herself from her half-reclining 
position. ** Don't you know that every minute that 
is lost delays my happiness ? Have I not told you 
^ften enough that I shall lay my future in his 
hands, and my weal or woe depends on his 
radvice." 

*^ I don't think he will advise you diflferently or 
better than Mr. Helldorf, dear aunt/' I said. 
''*Mr. Claudius does not go much into society, 
while Mr. Helldorf, as a Professor, of course knows 
the best families. He told me, just now, you 
could earn a great deal of money if — 

"Please," she interrupted, coldly, "keep your 
wisdom to yourself ! It is my own business to 
decide what I will do ; and I must confess I don't 
-care to have much to do with those people, much 
less to be under an obligation to them. They 
have such burgher acquaintances, of whom one 
would feel ashamed ; and enfiny child, they visit in 
quite a different circle to what I have been accus- 
tomed to. And now let me urge on you the 
necessity of getting an interview for me with Mr. 
•C/laudius as soon as possible." 

I got up. She slid off the sofa, and slipped on 
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the satin shoes, when I saw that she had on flesh- 
coloured silk stockings. 

" Oh ! you little mite all down there ! *' she- 
laughed, drawing herself up, and putting her hand 
on my head. 

We were just in front of the glass ; I could not 
help noticing how my brown, Creole complexion, 
although it was not spotty, and still had the traces 
of youth on it, stood to disadvantage beside thd- 
pink and white skin of my aunt ; but for the first 
time I distinctly saw the paint lying quite thick 
on her face. I blushed for her, as I thought that 
Mr. Claudius, with his sharp, quick eye, would be 
sure to notice it. Every time I opened my mouth 
to suggest to her to wipe a little of it off with her 
handkerchief, the words died away on my lips ;. 
for she had just called me a little hazelnut, and 
wondered very much at my gipsy complexion, for 
although the Jacobshons showed their origin in 
their faces, still they usually had fair skins. 

I drew myself away from her caress, and went 
out of the room with the intention of going to 
Miss Pliedner, to ask her advice about the inter- 
view. 

She kissed me, and I went away. 




CHAPTER Xn. 



*^ My dear little Leonora, the best thing you can 
do is to speak to Mr. Claudius about it yourself/* 
interrupted the old lady, as I had got about half 
way through my mission. 

" Does he see anyone then ? " I asked, timidly. 

'*Yes, everyone. Go into the room where 
Lothair's picture hangs — a good many have beea 
there already to-day. The drawing-room has 
become quite a business-room.'* 

I went up. But I stopped a minute before the 
door, and pressed my hand to my heart — I thought 
I should die, it was beating so violently. Then I 
went in soffcly. The room was not so dark as I 
had expected it would have been. Green curtains, 
which spread a pleasant light over the room, were 
before the windows. Mr. Claudius was sitting in 
an armchair, his back to me, with his head leaning 
back ; a green shade was before his eyes. He did 
not seem to notice that anyone had come in, or 
perhaps he thought it was Miss Fliedner, for he 
did not alter his position in the least. 
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Oh ! my greatest desire was now fulfilled — I 
:8aw him once more. 

I could not speak — ^I was afraid to hear my 
^oice in the quiet room. I approached him almost 
silently, and timidly took hold of his left hand, 
which was on the arm of the chair. The fair 
head still remained in its comfortable position, but 
his right hand was quickly placed round me, and I 
felt I was canght. 

"Oh! I know whom the little brown hand 
belongs to which is moving so nervously between 
my fingers, like a frightened little bird/' he said, 
without moving. ** Did I not hear yon run 
upstairs, and your steps seemed to say : ' Shall I 
go in or not ? Shall compassion for the poor 
prisoner or the old defiance, which would wait 
^until he leaves his cell and comes to me, be 
victorious ? ' '' 

" Oh, Mr. Claudius ! '^ I interrupted *' I am not 
defiant now.'' 

Then he quickly turned his face to me, without 
letting go my hand. 

*'No, no, Leonora, you are not," he said; ^*I 
know you are not. I had forebodings, and 
therefore was sitting so quietly here in the 
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twilight^ listening anxiously to the slightest 
sound. I have been longing for this hour ; for I 
know quite well how the young girl has come from 
the Carolinenlust. I have followed her every step- 
through the garden and up the stairs, and have 
heard the half-whispered, anxious: * How is he? 
Does he suffer much pain 9 ' And then I saw how 
with the customary movement of her head the 
wild curls were shaken back from her forehead,, 
and her dear, large eyes, wide open, were fixed on 
Miss Fliedner waiting for an answer/* 

I forgot everything that lay between ns, and 
gave myself up to the enjoyment of the moment. 

"Oh! she did not understand me so well,'* I 
said, quickly and significantly. " I ardently longed 
that she would take me just once to see you. I 
should have been calmer if I could have looked 
into your poor eyes, and you have said to me : ' I 
see you/ Please take off your shade for once." 

He jumped up, took off the shade, and threw it 
down on the table. His tall, slight figure stood 
before me, the same as ever. 

*' Now then, I see you ! '* he answered, laugh- 
ingly. " I see that little Leonora has not grown an 
inch in five long weeks, and her curly head does not 
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come any higher than my heart. I see that the head 
will be thrown back as defiantly as ever — indeed, 
what do I see but a little fairy whom nature has 
placed among her creatures ? I also see that the 
little brown face has become pale, pale with fear, 
grief, and watching. Poor Leonora 1 we have a 
great deal to account for, your father and I." 

He took my hand, and wanted to draw me to 
him ; that suddenly brought me back to myself, 
and my heart was troubled with the knowledge of 
that horrid secret. 

I got away from him. 

*' No/' I cried, " I do not deserve it ! If you 
only knew what a horrid little creature I am, how 
false, treacherous, and deceitful I can be, you 
would turn me out of your house." 

'^ Leonora ! '' 

I rushed away from him towards the door. 

** Don't call me Leonora. I would a great deal 
rather hear you call me wild, defiant, unruly, and 
that you should call me unwomanly-— only don't 
say my name in such a kind, soffc voice I I have 
been unjust to you, and whenever I could, I 
have always said something nasty about you. I have 
doubted your honour, and have sided with your 
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enemies. You will nerer forgive me, I know that 
well enough ; and bo don't dare to ask you.*' 

I felt about for the handle of the door, but he 
was by my side in a minute. 

" Do you think I would let you go away in this 
state of excitement, with those pale, trembling 
lips, which quite Brighten me?'' he said, and 
gently pushed my hand from the door. ^' Try and 
be calm, and listen to me. You came here having 
up to that time run wild, your nature quite un- 
schooled, and looking into your new Ufe with 
innocent, childish eyes. I blame myself very 
much for not having at once got rid of the bad 
element in my house, for I knew from the first 
moment I saw you that it was the turning point 
in my life, and that everything would be difierent; 
it is true your very outspoken dislike to me made 
me reserved towards you. I was too proud to for- 
get everything, and confined myself to warning 
you. I hesitated too long in doing what looked 
unkind, but was really the best thing. There was 
not room in my house for you and Charlotte ; she 
ought to have given place. Whatever may have 
happened, whatever you may have done to injure 
me in your ignorance of the true facts of the case^ 
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there is no necessity for pardon, for I have as much 
to be sorry for as you have. You can but wound 
me in one way — ^by being cold and repellant, as 
jou so often have been. liTo, no, I can't have 
that/' he said, interrupting himself, with some 
emotion, as I burst into a flood of tears. ^^ Well, 
if you must cry, cry here," he said, drawing me 
to him. " There — now you may confess quietly . 
J will look at those curtains opposite, and listen 
with ears half closed." 

'' But I may not tell," I replied, softly. « I 
flhould be very glad if I could tell you everything. 
But some day you will know all, and then— But 
one thing I can tell, for that concerns only myself. 
I abused you at Court, for I said you were a hard, 
cold miser, who thought he knew better " — 
I noticed he was laughing to himself* 
*' What a sharp little tongue Leonora seems to 
have ! " he said. 

I raised my head quickly, and pushed away the 
arm that was round me. 

^< You must not think that it was simply childish 
chatter," I cried. 

" Oh ! I don't think that, you may be sure," he 
replied soothingly, with a smile still hovering on 
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his lips. " I will wait till all these dreadfiil reve-^ 
lations come to lights and then be your judge ; will 
that satisfy you ? " 

I replied in the affirmatiTe. 

" But then you must submit to the sentence^ 
whatever it may be." 

I said, in a tone of relief, that I would do so 
gladly. 

After this I dried my eyes, and began talking of 
my aunt. 

'^ I have heard of the strange guest already who 
took refuge under the protection of rash little 
< Haideprinzesschen' from Miss Fliedner,'' he said, 
after a little while. ^^ Is she the woman to whom 
you sent the money ? '* 

" Yes/' 

" Hm — I do not quite like that. I trust Use 
implicitly, and she did not speak at all well of 
this aunt. Why has this lady taken it into her 
head to see me ? What does she want me to 

do?" 

" She wants your advice. Oh ! please Mr. 
Claudius, be kind to her; my father has cast her 
off." 

'^ And in spite of all that, she wishes to settle 
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^vnx in the same place and expose herself to 
ijonstant meetings with him, though he has 
repudiated her P I do not at all like that ! But, 
good or bad, I suppose I must see her; for I shall 
potallow * Haideprinzesschen ' to have anything to 
do with either people or things of whom I know 
nothing, and which will not bear scrutiny. What 
is her name P '* 

" Christina Paccini/' 

" Very well then, I shall hope to see Madame 
Christina Paccini to tea this evening. Will you 
fetch her P I think my willingness to please you 
deserves a hand shake.'' 

I turned round and put my hand readily in his, 
then I ran out of the room. 

1 think I never had, not even on the heath, 
where I had been as free of thought or care as 
the birds that flew over my head, flown along so 
quickly over the ground as I did along the 
gravel path to-day. I felt now that I could never 
go astray again, for his hand would be over me to 
protect me from myself. I should never again 
ieel the weight of trouble, for I could fly to his 
;^<rms and find refuge in them. 

How shy and happy I felt when he put his arms 
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round me — ^it was just tlie same as when I was a^ 
child, and frightened at anything^ I took refuge^ 
in Use's arms, and she had soothingly pressed m^ 
to her heart. 

When I went back to Annt Christina's room^ 
she was busy making herself some chocolate. 
Blanche was running over the table, licking up- 
the chocolate and eating the cakes off the plates. 

Blanche, the chocolate, the cakes, eyerything 
was sent flying when I told my aunt Mr. Claudius 
had invited her to tea that evexnng ! Now for the 
first time. I saw how she had been waiting and 
longing for that moment. With a half 
trmmphant smile she dived into the unlocked 
trunks. I had a glance at the chaos of faded 
flowers, dirty ribbons, and flimsy furbelows. 

** Of course I must change my dress, darling, 
and I shall not want you in the room then — ^it is 
so small — ^you can stay upstairs with the Hell- 
dorfs,'' she said, quickly. *^ But you must first do 
me a favour; go to Schafer. I don't want to have 
anything more to do with the uncouth man. He 
has some lovely yellow roses; get him to cut them, 
and pay whatever he asks for them, even if it ii» 
two thalers. Ton shall be repaid, and very likely^ 
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to-morrow. Now go ! ** she cried, pushing me out 
of the door as I looked at her surprised. " I am 
always accustomed to have a flower in my hand 
when I go out/' 

Schafer gave me the roses^ and I took them up 
to her. Then I went to my father, and asked leave 
to drink tea at the Claudius's. 

About an hour after I was walking through the 
gardens with Aunt Christina. On my return I 
had found her with her cloak, hat, and veil on. 
It was getting quite dark, and a fine drizzling rain 
was beginning to fall as we crossed the bridge. 

"Where are you going to?" asked a voice 
behind us. 

It was Charlotte, who had just come back from 
the mountain. 

"I am going to introduce my aunt to Mr. 
Claudius," I answered. 

The young lady did not say a word, Aunt 
Christina was also silent, and so we went on with- 
out talking ; I was beginning to feel very uncom- 
fortable. 

The two ladies crossed the bridge in front of 
me — ^the likeness between the two was very great — 
both had the same proud, indifferent toss of the 
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head, the same broad, well-shaped shoulders, the 
same walk, and as to height I don't think one was 
an incli shorter than the other ; there was an mi' 
mistakable resemblance, and yet they both seemed 
very reserved, Charlotte at least was repulsive. 

" Will yon not take your things off in my 
room ? *' she said coldly to me. 

We went into the room, whicb was already 
beautifully warm and lighted up. Miss Miedner 
was busy at the tea-table ; she received us very 
coolly. 

^^ Where is Mr. Claudius?" asked my aunt^ 
quietly. 

It was the first word she had spoken since we 
left the chalet. 

I silently pointed to the drawing-room door. 

" Oh! there is a piano ! " she cried, joyfully, and 
rushed up to the instrument, which was open. 
** What an age it seems since I touched one ! Do 
pray allow me to play for a moment. Please do 
let me, I shall be as happy as a child, if I may 
play even but a couple of chords.'* 

In a second she had thrown off cloak and 
bonnet, and to my unspeakable astonishment there 
stood Aunt Christina in full evening dress. 
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lEeavy white satin swept the ground, and from 
<iie lisse in the square cut body appeared a bust so 
dazzlingly white, so like marble, as even the 
Grecian gods in the antiquity cabinet could hardly 
boast of. Her long curls hung over her neck and 
^8houlders, and the fresh, pale roses lay dreamily 
among the deep black masses of hair. 

" That is coming it pretty strong, I must say I '* 
remarked Charlotte, drily. 

But my aunt seated herself at the piano ; the 
instrument resounded beneath her hands, and 
immediately after a powerful, though no longer a 
melodious voice, began singing with great expres- 
sion, ^' Gia la luna in mezzo al mare." 

At that moment the drawing-room door opened, 
and Mr. Claudius stood pale as a ghost on the 
threshold. Behind him appeared Dagobert's 
astonished face. 

'* Diana ! *' cried Mr. Claudius, in a tone of un- 
disguised horror. 

Aunt Christina rushed towards him, and sank 
on her knees. 

" Forgive me, Claudius, forgive me ! '* she 
pleaded, almost touching the carpet with her 
forehead. " Dagobert, Charlotte, my dearly be- 
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loved children, whom I have so long been deprived 
of, help me to move him to receive me again acr- 
his old love." 

Charlotte gave a crj of dismay. 

"What comedy is this?" she stammered.. 
" Pray, madam, who has hired you to play this 
well-acted part 9 " she asked, sarcastically. 

Then* she came up to me, and shaking me 
angrily by the arm, exclaimed, harshly — 

'^ Leonora, you have betrayed us ! *' 

But Mr. Claudius stood between us, and pushed 
her back. 

*^ Take Fraulein von Sassen away," he said to- 
Miss Fliedner, 

His voice sounded trembling and low ; he wa& 
struggling to master the tumult within him. 

Miss Fliedner put her arm round me, and led 
me into the room where Lothair's picture hung. 
The door was shut behind us. The old lady was 
shaking like an aspen leaf, and a kind of nervous 
chill made her teeth chatter. 

*' I am afraid you have brought trouble into the 
house, Leonora," she whispered, then stopped to 
listen anxiously to Aunt Christina^s voice, which 
continued uninterruptedly. 
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Of course you could not know that she is that 
same false, faithless Diana^ for whom he hasr 
already suffered so much. God forbid that she 
should regain her old power over him ! She 
is still wonderfully beautiful ! '' 

I pressed my hands to my head, and felt as if 
the whole world were topsy turvy. 

" How cunningly she has planned it all," con- 
tinued Miss Pliedner, bitterly, *^ taking every 
one so by surprise! How suddenly she remem- 
bered being deprived so long of her two dear 
children, whom she herself forsook so shame- 
fuUy/' 

"Is she really Dagobert and Charlotte's 
mother ? '^ I burst out at length, 

" Surely, child, you don't doubt that, after all 
you have seen and heard ? '^ 

*^ I fancied they were his " — pointing to Lothair's 
portrait — ^* and the Princess's children/' 

She started back as if petrified. 

"Ah! " she said, " now it begins to dawn upon 
me ! That is the key to Charlotte's incomprehen- 
sible behaviour ! She thinks as you do. She 
fancies she was bom in the Carolinenlust. Does 
she not ? I must find out who can have betrayed 
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that strictly kept secret^ and explained it in such 
a daring fashion. I will tell yon this much. Two 
children did certainly see the light in the Caro- 
linenlust, but the one died in a few hours, and the 
other when it was six months old, of convulsions ; 
besides they were both boys; Dagobert and 
Charlotte are the children of a Captain M6ri- 
court, whom your aunt married in Paris, and who 
was killed in Morocco. Poor child, your good 
angel must have left you when you took this 
woman under your protection. She will bring 
misfortune upon us all 1 " 

I buried my face in my hands. 

** When Eric first knew her she was already a 
widow and prima donna at one of the Paris 
operas,** continued the old lady. "She is at 
least seven years older than he ; but women of her 
olass don't think anything of that. Her children 
were left in the hands of strangers ; thej were 
brought up by Madame Godin. Eric was as fond 
of them as if they were his own, and although 
deeply insulted and injured by their mother, he 
generously adopted the little ones, when their 
mother, forgetful of every tie of honour and duty, 
left them without any means of subsistence in the 
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pension. Madame Godin died soon afterwards, 
and laid the strictest secrecy upon me, the only 
person to whom she confided the children's parent- 
age. He wished to spare the brother and sister 
the humiliation of knowing their mother was an 
actress — ^they are ungrateful enough for hiff 
trouble ! '' 

She wrung her hands and walked up and down. 

'^ Oh ! not that, not that ! *' she murmured, 
*^ but I can hear that voice pleading with a truly 
demoniacal power ! Just listen how caressingly, 
plaintively, and soft it pleads — she will cast her 
meshes about him again t '' 

** Oh ! uncle, uncle ! how sorry I am ! what a 
miserable, ungrateful creature T have been,'* we 
heard Charlotte cry in an agonised tone. 

I rushed to the door, down the stairs and 
through the garden. I had fallen from my 
paradise, and all through my own fault, my own 
folly. In spite of Use's energetic resistance and 
warnings, and against my father's express wish, 1 
had secretly carried on my intercourse with my 
disgraced aunt. In my letters I had revealed the 
place where her children were, and in this way 
had brought the evil genius of his youth back to 
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the man whom I loved with all mj heart and sonL 
He would fall a vicidm to her again, though she 
had blighted all his previous life ! When I got to 
the hall, where the pale light of the lamp fell on 
me, I slackened my pace — ^no I dared not go into 
my father's room in this state — ^my hair, face, and 
clothes were wet through from the March rain, 
which outside was pouring down silently and 
warm; I was trembling all oyer and my cheeks 
felt on fire. I went into my bedroom, put on some 
dry clothes, and drank a glass of cold water. 
. I must be calm, perfectly calm, if I wished to 
bring about what I considered essential to myself. 
My father was sitting in his room, in a com- 
fortable arm-chair, reading and writing alternately, 
and his tea was steaming beside him. He looked 
so cheerful and bright, since his illness I had 
seldom seen him looking so well, and the dear old 
smile was on his lips again. Mrs. Silber, the 
nurse, was spreading bread and butter for him, in 
the sitting-room ; she regulated the heat of the 
room according to the thermometer, and she 
motioned to me to come in quietly — she was the 
personification of care itself ; I could not leave my 
father in better hands. 
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I sat down on a footstool near bim^ so that the 
light should not fall on my &uce. He told me 
.'quite joyfully the doctor had been, and told him 
lie was to drive out to-morrow for the first time, 
the Duke would come himself and fetch him in 
-one of his carriages-then he patted my head, and 
^d he was very glad the Claudius's tea had not 
lasted very long, and that he had me back again. 

" What will you do then, father, if I go back to 
-the heath for a month P *' I asked. 

** I must accustom myself to it, Lorchen, and 
make the best of it," he said. "Tou must go 
back to your native air for a time, to get up 
jour strength — ^both the doctors have assured me 
it is an absolute necessity. As soon as it is 
warm — 

" It is warm outside, really quite mild,'' I inter- 
rupted, quickly. *' I have such a longing for the 
heath — it seems to me that I am going to be ill, 
and the only thing to ward it off is the fresh 
breeze on the heath. Father, if you will only 
;allow me, why should I not go to-night ? " 

He looked at me astonished. 

'' That sounds very ^.bsurd to you, does it not P " 
I asked, with a faint attempt at a smile. ''But 
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it is more sensible than you think. It is yeiy 
mild out of doors ; I could go by the night train, 
and to-morrow evening should be at my dear^ 
dear Dierkhof , where 1 will stay a month, drink- 
ing fresk milk and breathing in the fresh air from 
the heathy and then I shall be quite well again, 
and back here — when the trees are in blossom, 
and then — all, all wiU be well — ^what do you say 
to that, father 9 I can go away quite happily tooy 
for Mrs. Silber will stay with you, you could not 
be better attended to— please father do let me 

** What do you think about it, Mrs. Silber ? '^ 
he asked her. 

^* Oh ! let her go, doctor ! '' said the good old 
woman, standing in the doorway. " People should 
not go against their nature, and if Fraiilein von 
Sassen thinks she will be ill, and nothing but 
the breeze from the heath will do her good, then 
for goodness' sake, do not forbid her going. The 
mail train will start in about an hour; pack up 
your things, miss, I will help you and go to 
the station with you." 

I left the Carolinenlust with fugitive steps. 
It was pitch dark, and my companion could not 
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see the tears trickKng down my face, or how 
longingly I looked at the conservatory, where I 
had passed such a moment of perfect bliss. I 
did not intend to look up at the windows of the 
Claudius' house as we went through the yard — 
but what was my will in comparison to the great 
pain of separation which was making such havoc 
in my heart? My eyes were fixed on the flood 
of light in Charlotte's room, they had forgotten 
to draw the curtains. 

They were still altogether, as could be seen 
from the ever moving shadows on the ceiling. 

He was forgiving her, the false one, for whose 
sake he had one night paced the garden like a 
mad man — ^he was making it up with her — to- 
day certainly was a day of reconciliation — ^while 
**the unthought of little Haideprinzesschen,'* 
thrust out of his heart, was flying away from 
him, out into the dark night. 
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CHAPTEE XIIL 

I wAiiEED firom the village to the Dierkhof — 
through the silent leafless wood. It was darker 
in the copse^ and the leaves clung to mj dress 
— ^they had rustled in the morning wind the day 
I had set out on my pilgrimage into the world, 
and now they followed me a long way, vnth a 
monotonous rustling and cracklings like so many 
fallen angels. And as I set out on the immeasur- 
able plain, as in the evening twilight the giants' 
graves rose up on one side, and a light shining 
from the Dierkhof was visible, and Spitz's well- 
known bark resounded, then I turned in to the 
heath, and uttered a cry of pain — I came back 
to the heath unhappy. 

The four oaks were higher than ever — ^I could 
distinctly see a dark spot on the top of one of 
them, it was the old magpie's nest — the young 
birds, which had chattered away happily, when I 
was cast down at having to leave them, were 
fledged long ago, and had flown away ; only two 
old ones were left, and they, with their sharp^ 
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"bright eyes, were looking down on the lonely 
•child^ as she traversed the heath. A good fire 
was burning on the hearth, and the smoke was 
^.scending in tall yellow streaks ; the roof looked 
popping out of the ground, the Dierkhof seemed 
to me so small and low. Then I saw Spitz run 
over the yard like mad — he stood still before the 
gate, his ears pricked up, then he bounded up to 
me, jumped up and licked my cheeks, and kept 
jumping round and round me. 

^* What is the matter with the dog ? He is just 
like a mad thing,*' cried Use, going to the door. 

Oh ! that voice ! I ran across the yard, and 
threw myself into her arms — ^I thought I should be 
rid of all my troubles, of all my worries, which had 
followed me like the furies, into the deepest, 
stillest heath 

She did not cry out, nor say a word ; but her 
arms were clasped round me quite tight. I was 
petted and caressed as I had never been in my 
childhood, and then I knew how much she must 
have longed for me back again, and as we stepped 
into the fleet where a light was already burn- 
ing, I also noticed how much paler she had 
become. 
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But Use never let her feelings get the better of 
her. She suddenly pushed me away from her. 

** Leonora, you have run away I '* she said, in 
the same dreaded tone she had once denounced 
punishment on me for my childish faults. 

In spite of all my grief, I could not help laugh-^ 
ing, I sat down on Heinz's wooden chair, and 
told her about the fire, and my father's illness,, 
while she from time to time raised her hands in 
astonishment. But that did not prevent her 
attending to the fire on the hearth, she put on the 
kettle, and much against my will, made me eat 
some bread and butter, feeding me bit by bit. 

" Yes, yes, that was indeed the best they could 
do,'' she said, when I at length told her the 
doctors had sent me to the Dierkhof. Then she 
disappeared, and soon after led me to a very high 
bed. " There, child, now go to bed, and I will 
bring you some elder tea. One can easily see you 
have caught cold on your journey— you look quite 
feverish. You are not to talk any more now. 
You shall tell me the rest to-morrow/* 

At my earnest entreaty I was let oflF having to 
take the elder tea, but I was put to bed whether I 
would or no. There was the old picture of 
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Charlemagne staring down at me. I jumped np, 
took it down from the nail, and turned it with its 
face to the wall. How I hated that face ! How 
wantonness, lying, and deception were depicted on 
that face, which had so fascinated me at the giants' 
graves ! It had seemed to me, a light in the dark 
world — at that time I had unconsciously followed 
it, for its sake, I had torn myself away from my 
old home ; but now I clearly saw into my own 
feelings and despised myself for them — ^they had 
blinded me and led me into many an error. 

I sat, as I had done the night my grandmother 
died, on the foot of the bed, and looked out into 
the wide plain. No, there was no peace for me, 
€ven at the Dierkhof, and the deeper the silence 
the more anxiously my heart beat. Now I could 
understand what had made my grandmother stand 
for so many hours gazing into the far world. 
Her eyes saw in the misty distance a figure, the 
prodigal, disgrax^ed woman, whom, nevertheless, 
her deeply wounded mother's heart could not 
forget. But for me the heavens, bespangled with 
a thousand stars, stretched over but one place, 
<the distant Claudius' house. 

The wind was blowing up outside, and making 
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the dry branches of the moantain ash blow against 
the window panes. I drew back, and pnt my hand 
before my eyes — ^the bench where I had read 
Aunt Christina's letter for the first time was just 
outside the window. Now I had seen her really 
fall down on her knees ; she was more lovely than 
any of the figures in my fairy tales which appeared 
from among the lilies and roses. She had 
stretched out two white arms to the man whom 
she had so injured, to draw him back again to her 
faithless heart. I beat my breast. I had been 
weak and foolish in that moment, I ought not to 
have gone away, I ought to have laid my head on 
his breast — ^as I had done a few hours before ; he 
himself had placed it there, and I knew love had 
made him do it, I could tell that from the beating 
of his heart, and from the soft way in which he^ 
while I was confessiug my faults, passed his hand 
over my curls. T could not bear that those white 
hands should touch him, but, perhaps, after all he 
would not again be enamoured. 

Now it was bright in the Claudius* house, as 
light as it had been when the Princess had spent 
the evening there. And he was sitting at the 
piano — the time when he had given up playing for 
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her sake was quite forgotten — and she was now 
singing the wild "Tarantella** to him. And in a 
few Weeks* time another lady would be the head 
of the Claudius* house — ^not one in a veil, but eno 
with a long trailing dress, flowers in her hair, and 
a smile on her lips ; and the house would seem 
alive again, guests would be coming and going, 
champagne corks would he heard popping, and no 
one would condemn the man for his choice, the 
lady was still so "wonderfully beautiful.** He 
would be my uncle. I jumped up and paced the 
room in an agony ; no, I was no angel, 1 could 
not smile through the hot tears in my eyes, I 
was trying to ward off the cruel blow which I felt 
was coming. I could not go back to K — y I would 
entreat my father to choose another place to live 
in. I never could bring myself to say " uncle " — 
no never, never ! 

The soft tapping outside on the window panes 
became louder and louder ; a storm was passing 
over the heath. Now, I once more heard the old 
beams creaking and cracking, the wind howling 
round the corner, and the dead leaves rustling in 
the oaks as they were being blown off. The old 
Dierkhof seemed to shake, and the woodeu 
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shutters and window panes rattled as if a chain 
were being moyed. Ilse came in with a lamp in 
her hand to see how I was. 

'^Oh^ it is just as I thought, you cannot 
sleep," she said, as she saw me sitting on the bed 
dressed. " Child, you are not accustomed to the 
old noises on the heath ; but it is blowing a regular 
hurricane on the hills. I do not half like it, 
either. Go back to your warm bed, it will not 
hurt you." 

Of course it would not hurt me, for he was pro- 
tecting me with his arms. 

I had already been three days on the heath, and 
the storm lasted day and night. Mieke, Spitz, 
the fowls, everything were shut up in the barn 
and saw the storm raging outside. But it was 
warm inside, and I thought now and then it 
brought a sweet perfume of flowers with it. Heinz 
stayed at the Dierkhof ; Use did not let him go 
back to his hut when the weather was so bad. 

How altered everything was ! I did not read 

out loud to them now, as we sat in the fleet — ^the 

stories had lost their charm for me ; and T did not 

get on any better when I began telling them 

of the town. Whenever Hse mentioned the name 
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Clandina — which she did a great deal too often to 
please me — I felt a lamp in my throat ; I knew 
if I were to say the name, only pronounce the 
name, all my self-possession would break down, 
:and I should be obliged to proclaim my sorrow to 
the dismay of the two good faithful souls. As it was, 
Heinz was quite shy in my presence, he could not 
properly understand me nor my expressions, and 
Use repeated with some amusement how Heinz had 
;8aid "that I had really now turned into a 
Princess, and was quite a different being," neither 
-could he imagine why Use did not put up the 
•curtains and drag out the big sofa as when Miss 
Streit was there. 

The storm abated a little towards the third 
evening after my arrival, though the wind still 
howled piteously over the plain ; but I could stay 
in the house no longer, so went out into the 
blustering wind, and let myself be driven along by 
it towards the hillock. And there stood the dear 
old fir tree, firm and strong in the midst of the 
tumult, and as I threw my arms around it a shower 
of pins fell down on me. The broom caught my 
dress, but the place where last year the giants' 
•grave had been opened lay bare at my feet, and 
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tiny sandy streams ran over the spot where human 
ashes had been scattered. Over the tree tops of 
the forest the sun was setting in crimson glory — 
there would be another storm soon ; it seemed as 
if the stormy weather was striving to raise a still 
further barrier between myself and the world 
outside. And there wais the river, by the side of 
which the three gentlemen had eagerly sought to 
leave the heath behind them ; it was there I had 
first seen the tall, powerful figure of the '* elderly 
gentleman" walking firmly through the under- 
growth, while beautifol Tancred had carefully 
sought the soft, velvet carpeting by the stream. 

Now all was lonely and silent as the grave — no,. 
I shaded my eyes with my hands to get a better 
view of such a wonderful occurrence on the lone- 
some heath. 

Some dark object was moving along the narrow,, 
sandy road, which Heinz had dignified with the 
name of carriage road. Good gracious, Use must 
have kept her threat and have sent for the doctor. 
She had expressed great concern at my pale face 
and downcast looks ; the dark object came nearer 
and nearer, with the red light from the setting sun 
pouring full on it — ^it was really the same old trap 
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tliat the doctor had been fetched in to my dying 
grandmother. 

It made a sadden turn — and the horse and. 
carriage stood out in strong shadow against the 
sky; I saw the light shine on the carriage window,, 
and the rough peasant driver sitting on the box. 
Suddenly the carriage stopped and a gentleman 
jumped out — ^if the figure had been ever so closely 
muffled from head to foot, I should still have known 
it among a thousand, by that one movement ! My 
heart stopped and then went on with a great 
bound, sending the blood throbbing through my 
veins; I bit my lips and stared eagerly at the 
carriage door, surely another figure would jump 
out, the figure of the beautiful woman, in her 
black velvet dress and white ermine cloak round 
her shoulders. Uncle and aunt must surely have 
come to fetch back the fugitive — ^but no, the door 
was shut again, and the carriage moved heavily 
off towards the forest; but Mr. Claudius came 
across the heath, straight to the hillock, a large 
cloak himg from his shoulders and his blue spec- 
tacles sparkled in the sunlight. 

I let go the fir and spread out my arms as if 
about to rush down the hill ; but I let them sink 
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Again, it is not usual to greet an uncle so loyinglj. 
The storm nearly knocked me down, sol seized the 
old fir again and pressed my forehead against its 
hard stem. 

The steps came nearer and nearer — ^but I did not 
jstir, I felt as if tied to the stake, and I must await 
my doom in silence. 

He stopped at the foot of the hill. 

" You will not come even a step to meet me, 
Xeonora? ^* he cried. 

*' Uncle ! '^ I forced myself to reply. 

In a couple of strides he was at my side, with a 
smile on his face. 

" Silly child, what extraordinary fancy have you 
taken into your head ? Do you really imagine that 
a staid uncle would hurry so anxiously and long- 
ingly after his truant little niece ? " 

He took both my hands gently in his own and 
drew me down the hill. 

" Here we shall be protected a little from the 
^torm. T am not your uncle — ^but I have been to 
your father to beg other rights from him; he 
gladly gave me permission to bring you back — but 
not to the Carolinenlust, Leonora ; if you make up 
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your mind to go with me, we must both tread the- 
same path. Leonora, between you and me, there 
is nothing now but your own will — ^have you still 
no other name for me ? " 

** Eric,*' I exclaimed joyfully, and threw my 
arms round his neck. 

" Tou naughty child," he said, drawing me 
tightly to him. " Tou really have treated me very 
badly I I shall never forget the moment, when 
Miss Fliedner came with a frightened look to tell 
me you had left the Carolinenlust and gone 
away by the night train— a frightened little bird, 
driven out alone into the tempest and darkness. 
Tou do not know how deeply I felt your having 
so little notion of the pain you were causing me ! 
Leonora, how could you possibly think that I^ 
who but a little while before had been drawing 
my innocent darling to my heart, could the next 
moment forsake her for that painted woman ? " 

I released myself from his embrace. 

" But do look at me,'* I cried, half laughing 
and half crying, drawing myself up. "Beside 
Aunt Christina I do look the merest nothing, as- 
Charlotte always calls me ! I saw my aunt at 
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jour feet, imploring forgiveness. Ah ! and in 
such, pleading tones! and I knew that you had 
•once loved her so very dearly " — 

He flushed deeply. I had never seen him colour 
up so ! 

" I know Miss Fliedner has been chattering," 
he said. '^ She blames herself for having caused 
your flight, by, oddly enough, expressing her fears 
that I might fall a victim to your aunt again. My 
child, I can honestly assure you, that a thought 
of that time, which was followed by years of grief, 
has never entered my head. Do not let that 
trouble you, you are my pride, my joy. I certainly 
did make a great mistake at that time. I looked 
upon the ardent passion as my sun, which only 
first rose over my life when I knew you. The error 
of my youth has had its full revenge — I have been 
suffering until this very hour ; but now full atone* 
ment has been made — I claim my right 1 '* 

He kissed me — and then threw his cloak round 
me. 

" You will find a good many alterations, when 
you go back, my child," he said, quietly, after a 
pause. " The little room on the ground floor of. 
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the chdlet is vacant, the bird of passage has re* 
ijurned to the south "— 

"But she was poor — ^what is she to doP " I ex- 
claimed, sadly. 

" I have arranged that — she is still your aunt, 
Xeonora." 

"And Charlotte?'' 

" She has received a lesson she will not easily 
forget; but I was not mistaken in her — in spite 
of everything, she has a good heart. At first she 
was very much overcome — however, she has roused 
herself, and true pride is now showing itself in her 
doings. She is ashamed of her behaviour at 
school 'y she learnt next to nothing, in spite of all 
her talents and opportunities, and because, as she 
lierself says, she thought herself one of the 
aristocrats, and so it was not necessary for her 
to work. Now she is going back to school for a 
time, to fit herself for a governess. I have no 
objection to such a plan — intellectual pursuit is 
the best thing for her ; of course the Claudius' 
house will always be her home. The splendid 
j)rospect8 which the brother and sister thought 
w^ere awaiting them, and the abrupt ending of 
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the same, has somehow been rumoured in the town: 
— ^who has been chattering about it is unknown— 
Dagobert will quit the service and go as a farmer 
to America; his position would be rather un- 
pleasant under existing circumstances, and so he 
is quite willing and anxious to go. A few hours- 
before I came here I saw the Princess '' — 

I buried my face in his breast. 

*'Now, you are going to sit in judgment on 
me,*' I whispered. 

"Yes, yes, now I know all about it ! *' he said, 
with feigned severity. " The * Haideprinzesschen,*^ 
I found, had put her finger in the pie, almost the 
first day of her arrival, and then had helped on 
the intrigue with all her might against the un- 
fortunate man in the old house." 

"And he will not forgive me?'' 

He looked down at me smiling. 

" Would he then have kissed the dear little 
mouth which could be so silent P *' 

We went forth from behind the shelter of the 
hill— the storm was in our faces — "O sah ich 
auf der Haide dort im Sturme Dich ! '* I sang,, 
joyfully, amidst the blowing and raging. It had 
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all come true, I was walking by his side, leaning 
on his strong arm, and his left hand was holding 
the cloak which he had thrown over my head and 
shoulders, together. And the storm swept by me 
and cried — " Caught ! caught ! '^ And I laughed 
out and clung happily to the man who was 
walking by my side — though the storm, the bees, 
and the butterflies might fly oyer the heath in 
the future, I should not be with them I 

Use sat in the fleet paring potatoes, and 
Heinz was just coming in with his pipe, emitting 
clouds of smoke, as we entered. 

I had never seen my dear old Use in such con- 
sternation, as in the moment when Mr. Claudius 
drew back the cloak and displaced my face. The 
knife and half-pared potato fell from her hands. 

"Mr. Claudius!'' she cried, in the greatest 
surprise. 

On hearing the name, Heinz took his pipe 
quickly from his mouth, and put it behind him. 

** How do you do. Use 9 " said Mr. Claudius. 
*^ You have been hiding a little deserter. I have 
come to fetch her back again. She is mine ! " 

The truth began to dawn upon Ilse. She 

VOL. II. w 
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jumped up, knife, potatoes and everything roUed 
from her apron on to the floor. 

" Oh ! dear me ! that was what was the 
matter— certainly elder tea would not be much 
good ! Ton have deceived me, Leonora ; the very 
idea of it ! And you mean to marry that child," 
she went on scolding, while tears of joy were 
running down her cheeks. '^Look at her tiny 
little hands and face, and her childish eyes." 

Mr. Claudius blushed like a girl. 

*'My little Leonora does not mind that/' he 
said, gently, and rather hesitatingly. " She de- 
clares that she loves 'the old man.' " 

I pressed closer to his side. 

*^ Good gracious, Mr. Claudius, I didn't mean it 
in that way," protested Use, eagerly. ** I should 
like to see the woman who would not at once, and 
gladly say yes to you. But you have such a large 
household; how will they ever respect a little 
woman whom you might carry about on your arm 
like a child?" 

He laughed softly. . 

'' They will soon feel plenty of respect for the 
little woman, when they see how she manages the 
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master of the hoase. But now, Use, you must 
pack up your things, for 1 shall go back to- 
morrow, and you must chaperone the * Prinzess- 
chen/ '' 

Dse began wiping her eyes with her apron. 

" But what about the Dierkhof , Mr. Claudius P 
If you had only seen what a mess everything 
was in when I came back last time," she said, 
rather sharply and meaningly. 

Heinz began scratching his head, and looked 
rather sheepishly at his sister, but I rushed up to 
him, and putting my arm in his, exclaimed — 

" Heinz, you bad Heinz, will you not congratu- 
late me ? " 

" Oh ! yes, I do, * Prinzesschen,' but I am very 
sorry too ; for the heath has not been the same 
place since you left ! " 



I began this book two years after my marriage. 
A cradle stood near my writing table, in which a 
tiny little being was sleeping — my beautiful fair- 
haired first-bom. I thought I would write down 
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my adventures for the benefit of this wonderful 
little creature^ whom I kept stoppiiig to admire. 
Since then the cradle has had another occupant, a 
fine brown-haired little fellow with a stentorian 
voice, iEind now little Leonora, the sole daughter of 
the Claudius' house, sleeps in the same place. 

I have been married seven years, and am now 
sitting in Charlotte's former room. The dark 
curtains have disappeared, everything is bright 
and sunny ; roses on the walls, and carpets, and 
quite a wilderness of flowers in the window. 
Leonora is asleep, with her little fists pressed 
against either cheek ; all is so quiet that one can 
hear the flies buzzing. 

Now for the conclusion ! 

But the door opens, and they come rushing in, 
the two representatives of the Claudius' house. 

*'0h, mama ! what a long time you are 
writing!" cries the fair-haired one, reproach- 
fully. " We want to have tea in the garden. 
Aunt Fliedner is in the arbour, and we have 
already fetched grandpapa." 

I looked lovingly at the little face ; he is grow- 
ing taD and strong like his father, but alas, what 
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will become of my authority when he gets taller 
than his little mother P 

Then the other, standing on tip-toe, puts a 
piece of string as thick as my finger, and a slender 
willow switch, right across my manuscript, and 
begs, in his deep, honest voice, that mama will 
make a whip. 

'* Go into the garden for a little while," I reply, 
trying vainly to manufacture the desired whip. 
*^I have stUl a little bit to put in about Aunt 
Charlotte." 

'' And about little Paul, too ? " 

And on my replying in the aflirmative, they 
rash out and downstairs again. 

The day after my return from the Dierkhof 
Charlotte left to go back to the pension; and 
soon after that young Helldorf left for England. 
He had proposed to Charlotte, and had been re- 
jected. She confessed, when writing to me, that 
she felt that she had treated him so proudly and 
haughtily when in prosperity that now she had 
fallen from her imaginary position she should 
not think of taking advantage of his generosity. 
After she had finished her studies, at our urgent 
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request, she would return to us, for we could not 
bear that she should be dependent on strangers. 
She came, and was a devoted aunt to our children « 
She never mentioned HeUdorfs name, although 
we saw a good deal of the head master's family. 
Then came the war in '66. Max Helldorf was 
called in, and wounded severely at Koniggratz. 
An hour after the head master, looking pale as a 
sheet, had brought us the news, Charlotte came 
to my room equipped for travelling. 

'^ T shall go as nurse, Leonora," she said, firmly. 
"Explain my behaviour to uncle. I must go.*' 

Claudius was away, and I gladly let her go. A 
month after she wrote me a long, happy account 
of him, signing herself Charlotte Helldorf. The 
army chaplain had married them. The young 
couple are now living in Dorotheenthal. Helldorf 
is agent to the Claudius' property there, and since 
little Paul has made his appearance Charlotte 
does not seem to understand how when every one 
has the same right to live in the world, they can 
split up into the proud and humble. 

And now I hear firm steps coming upstairs. 
The office is closed. I go on writing, and pretend 
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I do not hear him comings the man who spoils me 
really more than is justifiable. I cannot help 
laughing at him when he takes me in his arms, 
and looking over mj head at mj father^ sajs 
apologetically — 

^^ She is but the oldest and most thoughtless of 
my children." 

And my father nods with his abstracted 
smile. He is still the same dear, absent-minded 
father^ but we take care of him now, and his 
last work has made quite a sensation in the 
learned world. 

Perhaps his grandchildren have something to 
do with that, for he lets them roam about the 
restored library at pleasure, and scramble on to 
his knees as he writes ; his position at Court is 
pleasanter than ever, and the Princess often 
comes to our house ; but a curtain hangs over 
Lothair's picture, and the little tapestry door in 
the Carolinenlust has been walled up. 

The tall, still, slim man has come quietly in, 
and is bending over the cradle, looking intently 
at his little daughter fast asleep. 

^' The child is wonderfully like you, Leonora.'' 
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I jomp proudly up, for he says it with a look 
of delight. 

Away with pen and paper, words cannot paint 
the halo of happiness round the head of ^^ Haide- 
prinzesschen/' 



THE END. 
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